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turned to gaze upon the sad and lonely tenement so 
shortly to become his final resting place. ‘There was an 
air of calm composure and dignified sorrow upon his 
brow, that infused respect into the hearts of all who be- 
held him; and even the men selected to do the duty of 
executioners sought to evade his glance, as his steady eye 
wandered from right to left of the fatal rank. His atten- 
tion, however, was principally directed towards the coffin, 
which lay before him; on this he gazed fixedly for up- 
wards of a minute. He then turned his eyes in the di- 
rection of the fort, shuddered, heaved a ‘profound sigh, 
and looking up to heaven, with the apparent fervour that 
became his situation, seemed to pray for a moment or 
two inwardly and devoutly. The thick and almost 
suffocating Lreathing of one immediately beyond the cof- 
fin, was now distinctly heard by all. Halloway started 
from his attitude of devotion, gazed earnestly on the form 
whence it proceeded, and then wildly extending his arms, 
suffered a smile of satisfaction to illumine his pale fea- 
tures. All eyes were now turned upon the drummer 
boy, who, evidently labouring under convulsive excite- 
ment of feeling, suddenly dashed his cap and instrument 
to the earth, and flew as fast as his tottering and uncer- 
tain steps would admit across the coffin, and into the 
arms extended to receive him. 

“My Ellen! oh, my own devoted, but too unhappy 
Ellen!” passionately exclaimed the soldier, as he clasped 
the slight and agitated form of his disguised wife to his 
throbbing heart. “This, this, indeed, is joy even in 
death. I thought I could have died more happily without 
you, but nature tugs powerfully at my heart; and to see 
you once more, to feel you once more here,” (and he 
pressed her wildly to his chest,) “is indeed a bliss that 
robs my approaching fate of half its terror.” 

“ Oh Reginald! my dearly beloved Reginald! my mur- 
dered husband !” shricked the unhappy woman; “ your 
Ellen will not survive'you. Her heart is already broken, 
though she cannot weep; but the same grave shall con- 
tain us both. Reginald, do you believe me? I swear it; 
the same grave shall contain us both.” 

Exhausted with the fatigue and excitement she had 
undergone, the faithful and affectionate creature now lay, 
without sense or motion, in the arms of her wretched 
husband. Halloway bore her, unopposed, a pace or two 
in advance, and deposited her unconscious form on the 
fatal coffin. 

No language of ours can render justice to the trying 
character of the scene. All who witnessed it were pain- 
fully affected, and over the bronzed cheek of many a vete- 
ran coursed a tear, that, like that of Sterne’s recording 
angel, might have blotted out a catalogue of sins. Al- 
though each was prepared to expect a reprimand from 
the governor, for suffering the prisoner to quit his station 
in the ranks, humanity and nature -pleaded too power- 
fully in his behalf, and neither officer or man attempted 
to interfere, unless with a view to render assistance. 
Captain Erskine, in particular, was deeply pained, and 
would have given any thing to recal the harsh language 
he had used towards the supposed idle and inattentive 
drummer boy. ‘Taking from a pocket in his uniform a 
small flask of brandy, which he had provided against 
casualties, the compassionating officer slightly raised the 
head of the pale and unconscious woman with one hand, 
while with the other he introduced a few drops between 
her parted lips. Halloway knelt at the opposite side of 
the coffin; one hand searching, but in vain, the suspended 
pulse of his inanimate wife; the other, unbuttoning the 
breast of the drum-boy’s jacket, which, with every other 
part of the equipment, she wore beneath the loose great 
coat so effectually accomplishing her disguise. 

Such was the position of the chief actors in this truly 
distressing drama, at the moment when Colonel de Hal- 
dimar came up with his new prisoner, to mark what 
effect would be produced on Halloway by his unexpected 
appearance. His own surprise and disappointment may 
be easily conceived, when, in the form of the recumbent 
being who seemed to engross universal attention, he re- 
cognised, by the fair and streaming hair, and half ex- 
posed bosom, the unfortunate being whom, only two 
hours previously, he had spurned from his feet in the 
costume of her own sex, and reduced, by the violence of 
her grief, to almost infantine debility. Question succeeded 
question to those around, but without eliciting any clue 


effected. No one had been aware, until the truth was so 
singularly and suddenly revealed, the supposed drummer 
was any other than one of the lads attached to the grena- 
diers; and as for the other facts, they spoke too plainly 
to the comprehension of the governor to need explana- 
tion. Once more, however, the detachment was called 
to order. Halloway struck his hand violently upon his 
brow, kissed ‘the wan lips of his still unconscious wife, 
breathing as he did so, a half murmured hope she might 
indeed be the corpse she appeared. He then raised him- 
self from the earth with a light and elastic yet firm move- 
ment, and resumed the place he had previously occupied, 
where, to his surprise, he beheld a second victim bound, 
and, apparently, devoted to the same death. When the 
eyes of the two unhappy men met, the governor closely 
watched the expression of the countenance of each; but 
although the Canadian started on beholding the soldier, 
it might be merely because he saw the latter arrayed in 
the garb of death, and followed by the most unequivocal 
demonstrations of a doom to which he himself was, in all 
probability, devoted. As for Halloway, his look betrayed 
neither consciousness nor recognition; and though too 
proud to express complaint or to give vent to the feelings 
of his heart, his whole soul appeared to be absorbed in 
the unhappy partner of his luckless destiny. Presently 
he saw her borne, and in the same state of insensibility, 
in the arms of Captain Erskine and Lieutenant Leslie, 
towards the hut of his fellow prisoner, and he heard the 
former officer enjoin the weeping girl, Babette, to whose 
charge they delivered her over, to pay every attention to 
her her situation might require. The detachment then 
proceeded. 

The narrow but deep and rapid river alluded to by the 
Canadian, as running midway between the town and 
Hog Island, derived its source far within the forest, and 
formed the bed of one of those wild, dark, and thickly 
wooded ravines so common in America. As it neared 
the Detroit, however, the abruptness of its banks was so 
considerably lessened, as to render the approach to it on 
the town side over an almost imperceptible slope. Within 
a few yards of its mouth, as we have already obscrved, a 
vude but strong wooden bridge, over which lay the high 
toad, had been constructed by the French ; and from the 
centre of this, all the circuit of intermediate clearing, 
even to the very skirt of the forest, was distinctly com- 
manded by the naked eye. ‘To the right, on approaching 
it from the town, lay the adjacent shores of Canada, 
washed by the broad waters of the Detroit, on which it 
was thrown into strong relief, and which, at the distance 
of about a mile in front, was seen to diverge into two 
distinct channels, pursuing each a separate course, until 
they again met at the western extremity of Hog Island. 
On the left, and in the front, rose a succession of slightly 
undulating hills, which, at a distance of little more than 
half a mile, terminated in an elevation considerably above 
the immediate level of the Detroit side of the ravine. 
That, again, was crowned with thick and overhanging 
forest, taking its circular sweep around the fort. The in- 
termediate ground was studded over with rude stumps of 
trees, and bore, in various directions, distinct proofs of 
the spoliation wrought among the infant possessions of 
the murdered English settlers. The view to the rear was 
less open; the town being partially hidden by the fruit- 
laden orchards that lined the intervening high road, and 
hung principally on its left. ‘This was not the case with 
the tort. Between these orchards and the distant forest 
lay a line of open country, fully commanded by its can- 
non, even to the ravine we have described, and in a 
sweep that embraced every thing from the bridge itself 
to the forest, in which all traces of its source was lost. 

When the detachment had arrived within twenty yards 
of the bridge, they were made to file off to the lett, until 
the last gun had come up. They were then fronted; the 
rear section of Captain Erskine’s company resting on 
the road, and the left flank, covered by the two first guns 
pointed obliquely, both in front and rear, to guard against 
surprise, in the event of any of the Indians stealing 
round to the cover of the orchards. ‘The route by which 
they had approached this spot was upwards of two miles 
in extent ; but, as they now filed off into the open ground, 
the leading sections observed, in a direct line over the 
cleared country, and at the distance of little more than 
three quarters of a mile, the dark ramparts of the fortress 
that contained their comrades, and could even distinguish 





to the means by which this mysterious disguise had been 
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the uniforms of the officers and men drawn up in line 
along the works, where they were evidently assembled to 
witness the execution of th® sentence on Halloway. 

Such a sight’as that of the English so far from their 
fort, was not likely to escape the notice of the Indians. 
Their encampment, as the Canadian had truly stated, lay 
within the forest, and beyond the elevated ground already 
alluded to; and to have crossed the ravine, or ventured 
out of reach of the cannon of the fort, would have been 
to have sealed the destruction of the detachment. But 
the officer to whom their security was entrusted, although 
he had his own particular views for venturing thus far, 
knew also at what point to stop; and such was the con- 
fidence of his men in his skill and prudence, they would 
have fearlessly followed wherever he might have chosen 
to lead. Still, even amid all the solemnity of prepara- 
tion attendant on the duty they were out to perform, there 
was a natural and secret apprehensiveness about each, 
that caused him to cast his eyes frequently and fixedly 
on that part of the forest which was known to afford 
cover to their merciless foes. At times they fancied they 
beheld the dark and flitting forms of men gliding from 
tree to tree along the skirt of the wood; but when they 
gazed again, nothing of the kind was to be seen, and the 
illusion was at once ascribed to the heavy state of the at- 
mosphere, and the action of their own precautionary in. 
stincts. 

Meanwhile the solemn tragedy of death was preparing 
in mournful silence. On the centre of the bridge, and 
visible to those even within the fort, was placed the coffin 
of Halloway, and at twelve paces in front were drawn up 
the six rank and file on whom had devolved, by lot, the 
cruel duty of the day. With calm and fearless eye the 
prisoner surveyed the preparations for his approaching 
end; and whatever might be the inward workings of his 
mind, there was not among the assembled soldiery one 
individual whose countenance betrayed so little of sorrow 
and emétion as his own. With a firm step, when sum- 
moned, he moved towards the fatal coffin, dashing his cap 
to the earth as he advanced, and baring his chest with the 
characteristic contempt of death of the soldier. When he 
had reached the centre of the bridge, he turned facing 
his comrades, and knelt upon the coflin. Captain Pics- 
sington, who, permitted by the governor, had followed 
him with a sad heart and heavy step, now drew a prayer- 
book from his pocket, and read from it in a low voice. 
He then closed the volume, listened to something the pri- 
soner earnestly communicated to him, received a small 
packet which he drew from the bosom of his shirt, shook 
him long and cordia!ly by the hand, and then hastily re- 
sumed his post at the head of the detachment, ; 

The principal inhabitants of the village, led by curio- 
sity, had followed at a distance to witness the execution 
of the condemned soldier; and above the heads of the 
line, and crowning the slope, were collected groups of 
both sexes and of all ages, that gave a still more imposing 
character to the scene. Every eye was now turned upon 
the firing party, who only awaited the signal to execute 
their melancholy office, when suddenly, in the direction 
of the forest, and upon the extreme height, there burst 
the tremendous and deafening yells of more than a thou- 
sand savages. For an instant Halloway was forgotten in 
the instinctive sense of individual danger, and all gazed 
eagerly to ascertain the movements of their enemy. Pre- 
sently a man, naked to the waist, his body and face be- 
smeared with streaks of black and red paint, and his 
whole attitude expressing despair and horror, was seen 
flying down the height with a rapidity proportioned to 
the extreme peril in which he stood. At about fifty paces 
in his rear followed a dozen bounding, screaming In- 
dians, armed with uplifted tomahawks, whose anxiety in 
pursuit lent them a speed that even surpassed the efforts 
of flight itself. It was evident the object of the pursued 
was to reach the detachment, that of the pursuers to pre- 
vent him. The struggle was maintained for a few mo- 
ments with equality, but in the end the latter were tri- 
umphant, and at each step the distance that separated 
them became less. At the first alarm, the detachment, 
with the exception of the firing party, who still occupied 
their ground, had been thrown into square, and, with a 
gun planted in each angle, awaited the attack momenta- 
rily expected. But although the heights were now alive 
with the dusky forms of naked warriors, who, from the 
skirt of the forest, watched the exertions of their fellows, 
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the pursuit of the wretched fugitive was confined to 
these alone. Forcmost of the latter, a.nd distinguished 
by his violent exertions and fiendish cri vas the tall 
and wildly attired warrior of the Fleur de lis At every 
bound he gained upon his vietim. Already were they 
descending the n et of the undulating hills, and both 


now becutic Conspicuous objects to all around; but prin- 





cipally tue pursuc r whose gigantic frame and extraordi- 
nary meced rive ted every cye, even while the interes? ot 





all was excited for the wrete@d fugitive alone. 
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At that moment Hallowey, who had been gazing on 
the scene with an astonishment little inicvrior to that of 
hi¢ comrades, sprang s uddenly to his tect upon the coffin, 
and waiving his hand in the direction of the pursuing 
enemy, shouted aloud in a voice of mingled joy wad 
triumph,— 

za) Almighty God, Tt icc! H ’ COMI 
one who alone has the power to snatch me trou my im 
pending doom.” 

“By Heaven, the traitor confesses, 1 presumes to 
trimmph in his guilt,” cxclaimed the voice of one, whe 
while closely attending to every movement of the In- 
dians, was also vigilantly watching the eicct likely to be 
produced on the prisoner by this unexpected interrup- 
tion. “Corporal, do your duty.” 

“Stay, : tay—one moment stay!” implored Halloway 
with uplifted hands. 

“Do your duty, sir,” fiercely repeated the governor. 

“Oh stop—for God's sake, stop! Another mom id 
he will be here, and I——” 

He said no more—a dozen. bullets penetrated his } dy 
—one pa sed directly thre his heart. He | iped s ve- 
ral fect in the air, aud then icll he avily, a lifeless bleed- 
ing corpse, across the collin. 

Meanwhile the pursuit of the fugitive was continued, 
but by the warrior ‘of the Fleur de lis alone. Aware of 
their incthcicncy to keep pace with this singular being, 
his companions had relinquished the chase, and now 
stood resting on the brow of the hill where the wretched 
Hlalloway had first recognised his supposed deliverer, 
watching cagerly, though within musket shot of the 
detachinent, the result of a race on which so much 


ty, however, attempted 
s were how turned 


apparently depended. Neither pa 
to interfere with the other, for all eye 


ou the (lyiig man and his parsiv rw ith an interest Uiat 
cenoted the extraordinary efforts of the one to evade and 
the other to attain the accomplishment of his object. 
The immediate course taken was in a dircet line for the 
ravine, which it evidently was the object of the fugitive 
tu «lear at its nearest point. Already had he approached 
within a few paces of its brink, and every eye was fas- 





tened on the point where it was expected 




















leap would be taken, when suddeal, 

accomplish it at a bound, he turned ft, and wind- 
ing along its bank, renewed his eii direction « 
the bridee. ‘This wovement octasi lange In t 
position of the parties, which was fiveurable to the -pt 
sued. Jlitherto they had been so hnmediately on a line 
with each other, it was traposstble for the d 

bring a musket to bear upon the warrto 

dangering hin whe they : anxious to preserve, 
For a roment or two his body was fairly exposed, and a 
dozen muskets were discharged at intervals from the 
square, but all wit thout success. Recovering his lost 
ground, he soon brourht the pursued again im a line be- 
tween himsell and the detachment, edging rapi nearer 
to him as he advaneed, and uttering terrifie yi lls, that 
were echoed back from his companions on the brow of 
tho hill. It was evident, however, liis object was the re- 
capture, not the destruction, of the flying man, for more 


than once did he brandish his menacing tomahawk in 
rapid sweeps around his head, as if preparing to dart it, 
and as often did he check the movement. ‘Ihe scene at 
each sueceeding moment became more eriticel and in- 
tensely interesting. strength of the pursued was 
now nearly exhausted, while that of his formidabie enemy 
sceined to suffer no diminution. Leap after leap he took 
with fearful superiority, sideling as he advanced. Al- 
ready had he closed upon his victim, while witha spring- 
ing eilort a large and bony hand was extended to secure 
his shoulder in his grasp. ‘The effort was fatal to 
him; for in reaching too far he lost his balance, and fell 
heavily upon the sward. shout of exultation burst 
from the English troops, and numerous voices now en- 
couraged the pursued to renew his exertions. The ad- 
vice was not lost; and although only a few seconds had 
elapsed between the fall and recovery of his pursuer, the 
wretched fugitive had already greatly increased the dis- 
tance that separated them. A cry of savage rage and 
disappointment burst from the lips of the gigantic war- 
rior; and concentrating all his remaining ‘strength and 








speed into one final effort, he bounded and leapt like a deer 





vf the forest whence he came. ‘The cpportunity for re- 

ture, however, had been lost in his fall, for already 
tne pursned was within a few feet of the high road, and 
mm the poiut of turning the extremity of the bridge. One 
my resource was now left: the warrior suddenly checked 
litmesclf in’ his course, and remained stationary; then 


‘ and dropping his glittering weapon several times 


















in a balancing position, he waited until the pursued had 
ain d ‘the hichest point of the open bridge. At that 
aT ut the «littering steel, aimed with singular accuracy 
and precision, ran whistling through the air, and with 
such velocity of movement as to be almost invisible to 
i y mpted to fellow it in its threat- 
( ir CO d to see it enter into the brain 
igainst which it had becn directed; but the fugitive had 
ma i movement in time to save himself by stooping 
low to the earth, while the weapon, passing ove r him, en- 
tered with a deadly and crashing sound into the brain of 
the weltering corpse. ‘This danger passe d, he sprang 
once more to his feet, nor paused again in his flight until, 
faint and exhaust . he sank without moticn under the 
very bay oncts of t » firing party. 


A new direction was now given to the interest of the 
id distinct crowds that had witnessed these 
Scareely had the wretched man 
ined the protection of the soldiery, when a shriek di- 
d the air, so wild, so piercing, and so unearthly, that 
even the warrior of the Fleur de lis seemed to lose sight 
of his victim, in the harrowing intcrest produced by that 
dreadful sercam. All turned th ir cyes for a moment in 
quarter whence it proceeded; when presently, from 
beiiind the groups ef Canadians crowning the slope, was 
seen flying, with the rapidity of thought, one who resem- 
bled rather a spectre than a being of earth ;—it was the 
wile of Halloway. {ler long. tair hair was wild and 
streaming—her feet, and legs, and arms were naked— 
and one solitary and scanty garment disp layed rather 
than concealed the symmetry of her delicate person. 
Stie ilew to the fatal bridge, threw herself on the body 
her bleeding husband, and imprinting her warm kisses on 
his bloody lips, for a moment or two presented the image 
of one whose reason has fled for ever. Suddenly she 
started from the pH her face, her hands, and her gar- 
cnt so saturated with the blood ef her husband, that a 
feeling of horror crept throughout the veins of all who 
beheld her. She stood upon the cotlin, and across the 
corpse—raised her eyes and hands imploringly to Heaven 
—~and then, in ‘nts wilder even than her words, ut- 
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startling incidents. 
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ace 
tered an unprecation that sounded like the prophetic 
warning of seme unholy sp rit. 
“Inhuman murderer!” she exclaimed, in tones that 
lmost paralysed the ears on which it fell, “if there be a 
God of justice and of truth, will avenge this devilish 
lL = =Yes, Colonel de inet, a prophetic voice 
vii to ny soul, that even as I have scen perish be- 
re my ( | iii it vids mercy and 
witli Cy vitness the dk struction 
ol your cursed 1k re—here—here mm and she 
pointed downwards, wiih singular energy of aetion, to 
the corpse of her id, “here shall their blood flow 
till every vestige o own is weshed away, and oh, if 
there be spared one unch of thy detest: d family, may 
it be only that they may be reserved for- some death 
too horrible to be conceived!” 
Overcome by the fi which she had 





ntiec encrgy with 
I is, st k backwards, and 
ther shriek, into the arms of the warrior 
lis, who bore off his prize in triumph, and 
fled, with nearly the same expedition he had previously 
manifesicd, in the direction of the forest, before any one 
could recover sufliciently from the effect of the scene 
to think even of interfering. 


uttered these ; 
J, uttering a 
of the Fleur de 
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CHAPTER XT. 

It was on the evening of that’day, so fertile in melan- 
choly incident, to which the previous pages have been de- 
voted, that the drawbridge of Detroit was, for the third 
time since the investment of the garrison, lowered; not, as 
previously, with a disregard of the intimation that might 
be given to those without by the sullen and echoing rattle 
of its ponderous chains, but with a caution attesting 
how much secrecy of purpose was sought to be preserved. 
There was, however, no array of armed men within the 
walls, that denoted an expedition of a hostile character. 
Overcome with the harassing duties of the day, the 
chief portion of the troops had retired to rest, and a few 
groups of the guard alone were to be seen walking up 
end down in front of their post, apparently with a view 
to check the influence of midnight drowsiness, but, in 





of 


‘others. 


reality, to witness the result of certain preparations 


going on by torchlight in the centre of the barrack 
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uare, 

In the midst of an anxious group of officers, compris- 
ing nearly all of that rank within the fort, stood two 
individuals, attired in a costame having nothing in com- 
mon with the gay and martial habiliments of the former. 
They were tall, handsome young men, whose native 
elegance of carriage was but imperfectly hidden under 
an equipment evidently adopted for, and otherwise fully 
inswering, the purpose of disguise. A blue cotton shell 
jacket, close ly fitting to the person, trowsers of the same 
material, a pair of strong deer-skin moccasins, and a 
coloured handkerchief tied loosely round the collar ofa 
checked shirt, the whole surmounted by a rough blanket 
coat, formed thé principal portion of their garb. Each, 
moreover, wore a false queue of about nine inches in 
the effect of which was completely to change 
the character of the countenance, and lend to the fea- 
tures a Canadian-like expression. A red worsted cap, 
resembling a lonnet de nuit, was thrown carelessly 
over the side of the head, which could, at any moment, 
when deeper disguise should be deemed necessary, com- 
mand the additional protection of the rude hocd that fell 
back upon the shoulders from the collar of the coat to 
which it was attached. Intoa broad belt, that encircied 
the jacket of each, were thrust a brace of pistols and a 
strong dagger; the whole so disposed, however, as to be 
invisible when the outer garment was closed: this, 
again, was confined by a rude sash of worsted of differ- 
ent colours, not unlike, in texture and quality, what is 
worn by our sergeants at the present day. ‘They were 
otherwise armed, however, and in a less sccret manner. 
Across the right shoulder of each was thrown a belt of 
wersted also, to which were attached a rude powder 
horn and shot pouch, with a few straggling bullets, 








length, 








placed there as if rather by accident than design. Each 
held carelessly in his left hand, and with its butt rest- 


ing on the earth, a long gun; completing an appearance, 
the attainment of which had, in all probability, been 
sedulously sought,—that of a Canadian duck-hanter. 

A inctamorphosis so ludicrously operated in tho 
usually elegant costume of two young English officers, 
—for such they were,—might have been expected to 
afford scope to the pleasantry of their companions, and 
to call forth those sallies which the intimacy of friend. 
ship and the freemasonry of the profession would have 
fully justified. But the events that had occurred in such 
po succession, since the preceding midnight, were 
still painfully impressed on the recollection of all, and 
some there were who locked as if they never would 
smile again; neither laugh nor jeering, therefore, es- 
caped the lips of one of the surrounding group. Every 
countenance wore a cast of thought—a character of 
abstraction, ill suited to the indulge nee of levity; and 
the little conversation that passed between them was in 
a love and serious tone. It was evident some powerful 
and absorbing dread existed in the mind of each, induc. 
ing him rather to indalge in communion with his own 
thoughts and impressions, than to communicate them to 
Even the governor himself had, for a moment, 
put off his usual distance, to assume an air of unfeigned 
concern, and it might be dajection, contrasting strongly 
with his habitual haughtiness, Hitherto he had been 
ilking to and fro, a “little apart from the group, and 
with a burriedness and indecision of movement that 
betrayed to all the extreme agitation of his mind. For 
once, however, he a ppe aired to be, if not insensible to 
observation, indifferent to whatever comments might be 
formed or expressed by those who witnessed his emotion. 
He was at length interrupted by the adjutant, who com. 
municated something in a low voice. 

“ Let him be brought up, Mr. Lawson,” was the reply, 
Then advancing into the heart of the group, and ad- 
dressing the two adventurers, he enquired, in a tone that 
startled from its singular mildness, “ if they were pro- 
vided with every thing they required,” 

An affirmative reply was given, when the governor, 
taking the taller of the young men aside, conversed 
with him earnestly, and in a tone of affection strangely 
blended with despondency. The interview, however, 
was short, for Mr. Lawson now made his appearance, 
conducting an individual who has already been intro- 
duced to our readers. It was the Canadian of the Fleur 
de lis. The adjutant placed a small wooden crucifix in 
the hands of the governor. 

“ Francois,” said the latter, impressively, “ you know 
the terms on which I have consented to spare your life, 
Swear, then, by this cross; that you will be faithful to 











your trust; that neither treachery nor evasion shall be 
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practised; and that you will, to the utmost of your 
powcr, aid in conveying these gentlemen to their desti- 
nation. Kneel and swear it.” 

“I do swear it!” fervently repeated the aubergiste, 
kneeling and imprinting his lips with becoming reve- 
rence on the symbol of martyrdom. “ I swear to do dat 
I shall engage, and may de bon Dieu have mercy to my 
soul as I shall fulfil my oat.” 

“ Amen,” pronounced the. governor, “and may Heaven 
deal by you even as you deal by us. Bear in mind, 
moreover, that as your treachery will be punished, so 
also shall your fidelity be rewarded. But the night 
wears apace, and ye have much to do.” Then tarning 
to the young officers who were tu be his companions,— 
“ God bless you both ; may your enterprise be success- 
ful! I fear,” offering his hand to the younger, “I have 
spoken harshly to you, but at a moment like the present 
you will no longer cherish a recollection of the unp'ea- 
sant past.” 

The only answer was a cordial return of his own 
pressure. The Canadian in his turn now announced 
ihe necessity for instant departure, when the young 
men, following his example, threw their long guns care- 
lessly over the left shoulder. Low, rapid, and fervent 
adieus were uttered on both sides; and although the 
hands of the separating partics met only in a short and 


hurried graspasiore was an expression in the touch of 


each that spoke to their several hearts long after the 
separation had actually taken place. 

“Stay one moment !” exclaimed a voice, as the little 
party now moved towards the gate-way ; “ye are both 
gallantly enough provided without, but have forgotten 
there is something quite as necessary to sustain the im- 
ward man. Duck shooting, you know, is wet work. 
The last lips that were moisteneed from this,’’ he pro- 
ceeded, as the younger of the disguised men threw the 
strap of the proffered canteen over his shoulder, * were 
those of poor Ellen Halloway.” 

The mention of that name, so heedlessly pronounced 
by the-brave but inconsiderate Erskine, produced a 
startling effect on the taller of the departing oflicers. 
He struck his brow violently with his hand, uttered a 
faint groan, and bending his head upon his chest, stood 
in an attitude expressive of the deep suffering of bis 
mind. The governor, too, appeared agitated: and 
sounds like those of suppressed sobs came from one who 
lingered at the side of him who had accepted the offer 
of the canteen. The remainder of the officers pre- 
served a deep and mournful silence. 

“Jt is times dat we should start,” again observed the 
Canadian, “or we shall be taken by de daylight before 
we can clear de river.” 

This intimation once more aroused the slumbering 
energies of the taller officer. Again he drew up his 
commanding figure, extended his hard to the governor 
in silence, and turning abruptly round, hastened to fol- 
low close in the footsteps of his conductor. 

“ You will not forget all I have said to you,” Wwhis- 
pered the voice of one who had reserved his parting for 
the last, and who now held the hand of the younger ad- 
venturer closely clasped in hisown. “ Think, oh, think 
how much depends on the event of yeur dangerous en- 
terprise.” 

“ When you behold me again,” was the reply, “ it will 
be with smiles on my lip and gladnesg in my heart; for 
if we fail, there is that within me, which whispers ] 
shall never see you more. But keep up your spirits and 
hope for the best. Wo embark under cheerless auspices, 
it is true; but let us trust to Providence for success in 
su good a cause,—God bless you!” 


In the next minute he had joined his companions; 
who, with light and noiseless tread, were already pur- 
suing their way along the military road that led to the 
eastern extremity of the town. Soon afterwards, the 
heavy chains of the drawbridge were heard grating on 
the ear, in despite of the evident caution used in restor- 
ing it to its wonted position, and all again was still. 

It had at first been suggested their course should he 
held in an angular direction across the cleared country 
alluded to in our last chapter, in order to avoid all 
chance of recognition in the town; but as this might 
have led them into more dangerous contact with some 
of the outlying parties of Indians, who were known to 
prowl around the fort at night, this plan had been aban- 
doned for the more circuitous and safe passage by tlie 
village. Through this our little party now pursued 
their way, and without encountering aught to impede 
their progress. The simple mannered inhabitants had 
long since retired to rest, and neither light nor sound 
denoted the existence of man or beast within its pre- 


anets. At length they reached that part of the road 
which turned off abruptly in the direction of the Fleur 
de lis. The rude hut threw its dark shadows across 
iheir path, but all was still and deathlike as in the village 
they had just quitted. Presently, however, as they drew 
nearer, they beheld, reflected from one of the upper win- 
dows, a faint light that fell upon the ground immediately 
in front of the auberge; and, at intervals, the figure of a 
human being approaching and receding trom it as if in 
the act of pacing the apartment. 

An instinctive feeling of danger ro: at the same mo- 
ment to the hearts of the young officers; and each, 
obeying the same impulse, unfastened one of the large 
horn buttons of his blanket coat, and thrust his right 
hand into the opening. 

* Francois, recollect your oath,” hastily asptrated the 
elder as he grasped the hand of their conductor rather 
in supplication than in threat; “if there be aught to 
harm us here, your own life will most assuredly pay the 
furfeit of your faith.” 

“Tt is nothing bet a womans,” calm'!y returned the 
Canadian; “it is my Babette who is sorry at my loss. 
Bat I shall come and teli you directly.” 

fic then stole gently round the corner of the hut, 
leaving his anxious companions in the rear of the little 
building, and completely veiled in the obscurity pro- 
duced by the ming!ing shadows of the hut itself, and a 
iew tall pear trees that overhung the paling of the 
orchard et some yards from the spot on which they stood. 

They waited some minutes to hear the result of the 
Caunadian’s admittance into his dwelling; but although 
each with suppressed breathing sought to catch those 
sounds of welcome with which a daughter might be 
supposed to greet a parent so unexpectedly restored, they 
listened ja vain. At length, however, while the ears of 
both were on the rack to drink in the tones of a human 
voice, a faint scream floated on the hushed air, and all 
again was still. 

“Good!” whispered the elder of the officers; “that 
scream is swecter to my ear than the softest accents of 
woman’s love. It is evident the ordinary tones of speech 
cannot find their way to us here from the front of the 
hut. The faintness of yon cry, which was unquestion- 
ably that of a female, is a convincing proof of it.” 

* Hist!’ urged his companion, in the same almost 
inaudible whisper, * what sound was that ?” 

Both again listened attentively, when the noise was 
repeated. It came from the orchard, and resembled the 
sound produced by the faint erash of rotten sticks and 
leaves under tho cautious but unavoidably rending tread 
of a human foot. At intervals it ceased, as if the per- 
son treading, alarmed at his own noise, was apprehensive 
Ff betraying his approach ; and then recommenced, only 
to be checked in the same manner. Finally it ceased 
altogether. For upwards of five minutes the young 
men continued to listen for a renewal of the sound, but 
nothing was now audible, save the short and fittul gusts 
of a rising wind among the trees of the orchard. 

“It must have been some wild animal in search of its 
prey,” again Whispered the younger officer; “had it 
been a man, we should have heard him leap the paling 
before this.” 

“ By Heaven, we are betrayed,—here he is,” quickly 
rejoined the other, in the same low tone. ‘ Keep closc 
to the hut, and stand behind me. If my dagger fail, 
you must try your own. But fire not, ov your life, un- 
less there be more than two, for the report of a pisto! 
will be the destruction of ourselves and all that are dear 
tous.” Each with uplifted arm now stood ready to 
strike, even while his heart throbbed with a sense of 
danger, that had far more than the mere dread of per- 
sonal suffering or death to stimulate to exertion in self- 
defence. Footsteps were now distinctly heard stealing 
round that part of the hut which bordered on the road; 
and the young men turned from the orchard, to which 
their attention had previously been directed, towards 
the new quarter whence they were intruded upon. 


It was fortunate this mode of approach had been se- 
lected. ‘That part of the hut which rested on the road 
was so exposed as to throw the outline of objects into 
strong relief, whereas in the direction of the thickly 
wooded orchard all was impenetrable gloom. Had the 
intruder stolen unannounced upon the alarmed but de- 
termined officers by the latter route, the dagger of the 
first would in all probability have been plunged to its 
hilt in his bosom. As it was, each had suflicient pre- 
sence of mind to distinguish, as it now doubled the 
corner of the hut, and reposed upon the road, the stout 
square-set figure of the Canadian. ‘The daggers were 








instantly restored to their sheaths, and each, for the 


first tire since the departure of their companion, re- 
spired freely. “It is quite well,” whispered the latter 
as he approached. “Jt was my poor Babette, who 
tought I was gone to be kill. She scream so loud, as if 
she had seen my ghost. But we must wait a few 
minute in de house, and you shall see how glad my girl 
is to sec me once again.” 

“Why this delay, Francois? why not start directly 
urged the taller officer; “we shall never clear the river 
in time; and if the dawn catches us in the waters of 
the Detroit we are lost for ever.” 

“But you see I am not quite prepare yet,” was the 
“| have many tings to get ready for de canoe, 
which IT have not use for a long times. But you shall 
not wait ten minute, if you co not like. Dere is a good 
fire, and Babette shall give you some ting to eat while I 
get it all ready.” 

The young men hesitated. The delay of the Cana- 
dien, who had so repeatedly urged the necessity for ex- 
pedition white in the fort, had, to say the least of it, an 
appearance of incongruity. Still it was evident, if dis- 
posed to hari them he had full opportunity to do so 
without much risk of cffectucl opposition from them- 
Under all circumstances, therefore, it was ad- 
visable rather to appear to confide implicitly in his truth, 
than, by manifesting suspicion, to pique his selflove, 
and neutralise whatever favourable intentions he might 
cherish in their behalf. In this mode of conduct they 
were confirmed, by a recollection of the sacredness at- 
tached by the religion of their conductor to the oath so 
solemnly pledged on the symbol! of the cross, and by a 
conviction of the danger of observation to which they 
stood exposed, if, as they had apprehended, it was ac- 
tually a human footstep they had heard in the orchard. 
This last recollection suggested a remark. 


2” 


answer, 


selves. 


“We heard a strange sound within the orchard, while 
Waiting here for your, return,” said the taller officer ; “ it 
was like the footstep of a man treading cautiously over 
retien leaves and branches. How do you account for it?” 

“Oh, it was my pigs,” replied the Canadian, without 
manifesting the slightest uneasiness at the information. 
“'~hey run about in de orchard for de apples what blows 
down wid de wind.” 

“Tt could not be a pig we heard,” pursued his ques- 
tioner; “ but another thing, Francois, before we consent 
to enter the hut,—how will you account to your daugh- 
ter for our presence ? and what suspicicn may she not 
form at’seecing two armed strangers in company with you 
ut this unseasonable hour ?” 

“T have tell her,” replied the Canadian, “dat I have 
bring two friends, who go wid me in de canoe to shoot 
de ducks for two tree days. You know, sir, [ yo always 
in de fall to kill de ducks wid my friends, and she will 
not tink it strange.” : 

“You have managed well, my brave fellow ; and now 
we follow you in confidence. Butin the name of Heaven, 
use all possible despatch, and if money will lend a spor 
to your aétions, you shall have plenty of it when our en- 
terprise has been accomplished.” 

Our adventurers followed their conductor in the track 
by which he had so recently rejoined them. As they 
turned the corner of the hut, the younger, who brought 
up the rear, fancied he again heard a sound in the diree- 
tion of the orchard, resembling that of one lightly leap. 
ing to the ground. A gust of wind, however, passing 
rapidly at the moment through the dense foliage, led him 
to believe it might have been produced by the sullen fall 
of one of the heavy fruits it had detached in its course, 
Unwilling to excite new and unnccessary suspicion in 
his companion, he confined the circumstance to his own 
breast, and followed into the hut. 

After ascending a flight of about a dozen rude steps, 
they found themselves in a small room, furnished with 
no cther ceiling than the sloping roof itself, and lighted 
by an unwieldy iron lamp, placed on a heavy oak table, 
near the only window with which the apartment was 
provided. ‘This latter had suffered much from the influ- 
ence of time and tempest; and owing to the difliculty of 
procuring glass in so remote a region, had been patched 
with slips of paper in various parts. ‘I'he two corner and 
lower panes of the bottom sash were out altogether, and 








pine shingles, such as are used even at the present day 
for covering the roofs of dwelling houses, had been fitted 
into the squares, excluding air and light at the same time. 
The centre pane of this tier was, however, clear and free 
from flaw of every description. Opposite to the window 
blazed a cheerful wood fire, recently supplied with fuel; 
and at one of the inner corners of the room was placed 
a low uncurtained bed, that exhibited marks of having 
been lain in since it was last made. On a chair at its 
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sory and distant glance. 
Such were the more remarkable features of the apart- 


ment into which our adventurers were now ushered. 


Both looked cautiously around on entering, as if expect- 
ing to find it tenanted by spirits as daring as their own; 
but, with the exception of the daughter of their conduc- 
tor, whose moist black eyes expressed, as much by tears 
as by smiles, the joy she felt at this unexpected return of 
her parent, no living object met their enquiring glance. 
The Canadian pliced a couple of rush-bottomed chairs 
near the fire, invited his companions to seat themselves 
until he had completed his preparation for departure, and 
then, desiring Babette to hasten supper for the young 
hunters, quitted the room and descended the stairs. 
—> 
CHAPTER XII. 

The position of the young men was one of embarrass- 
ment; tor while the daughter, who was busied in execut- 
ing the command of her father, remained in the room, 
it was impossible they could converse together without 
betraying the secret of their country, and, as a result of 
this, the talschood of the character under which they ap- 
peared, Long residence in the country had, it is true, 
rendered the patois of that class of people whom 
they personated familiar to one, but the other spoke only 
the pure and native language of which it was a corrup- 
tion. It might have occurred to them at a cooler moment, 
and under less critical circumstances, that, even if their 
disguise had been penetrated, it was unlikely a female, 
manifesting so much lively affection for her parent, would 
have done aught to injure those with whom he had evi- 
dently connected himself. But the importance attached 
to thejr entire security from danger left them but little 
room for reflections of a calming character, while a deubt 
of that security remained. 

One singularity struck them both. ‘They had expected 
the young woman, urged by a natural curiosity, would 
have commenced a conversation, even if they did not ; 
and he who spoke the patois was prepared to sustain it as 
well as his anxious and overcharged spirit would enable 
him ; and as he was aware the morning had furnished 
sufficient incident of fearful interest, he had naturally 
looked foxy a yerbal re-enactment of the harrowing and 
dreadful scence, ‘To their surprise, however, they both 
yemarked that, far from evincing a desire to enter into 
conversation, the young woman scarcely ever looked at 
them, but lingered constantly near the table, and facing 
the window. Still, to avoid an appearance of singularity 
on their own parts, as far as possible, the elder of the offi- 
cers motioned to his companion, who, following his ex- 
ample, took a small pipe and some tobacco trom a com- 
partment in his shot pouch, and commenced puffing the 
wreathing smoke from his lips;—an occupation, more 

than any other, seeming to justify their silence. 

The elder officer sat with his back to the window, and 
immediately in front of the fire; bis companion, at a 
corner of the rude hearth, and in such a manner that, 
without turning his head, he could command every part 
of the room at a glance. In the corner facing him stood 
the bed already described. A fuint ray of fire-light fell 
on some minute object glittering in the chair, the con- 
tents of which were heaped up in disorder. Urged by 
that wayward curiosity, which js sometimes exeited, even 
under circumstances of the greatest danger and other- 
wise absorbing jnterest, the young man kicked the hick- 
ory log that lay nearest to it with his moccasined foot, 
and produced a bright crackling flame, the reflection of 
which was thrown entirely upon the object of his gaze; 
it was a large metal button, on which the number of his 
regiment was distinctly visible. Unable to check his de- 
sire to know further, he left nis seat, to examine the con- 
tents of the chair. As he moved across the room, he 
fincied he heard a Jight sound trom without; his com- 
panion, also, seemed to mamfest a similar impression by 
an almost imperceptible start ; but the noise was so mo- 
mentary, aid so fanciful, neither felt it worth his while 
to pause upon the circumstance, ‘I'he young officer now 
raised the garments from the chair: they consisted of a 
sinall grey great-coat, and trowsers, a waistcoat of coarse 
white cloth, a pair of worsted stockings, and the half- 
boots of a boy ; the whole forming the drum-boy’s equip. 
ment wern by the wretched wife of HaHoway when 
borne senseless into the hut on that fatal morning. Hasti- 
ly quitting a dress that called up so many dreadful recol- 
lections, and turning to his companion with a look that 
denoted apprehension, lest he too should have beheld 
these melancholy remembrances of the harrowing scene, 


side were heaped a few dark-looking garments, the pre- 
cise nature of which were not distinguishable at a cur- 


act of so doing, his eye fell upon the window, at whieh 
the female still lingered. Had a blast from Heaven struck 
his sight, the terror of his soul could not have been greater. 
He felt his cheek to pale, and his hair to bristle beneath 
his cap, while the checked blood crept slowly and coldly, 
as if its very function had been paralysed; still he had 
presence of mind sufficient not to falter in his step, or to 
betray, by any extraordinary movement, that his eye had 
rested on any thing hateful to behold. 

His companion had emptied his first pipe, and-was in 
the act of refilling it, when he resumed his seat. He was 
evidently impatient at the delay of the Canadian, and 
already were his lips ready to give utterance to his dis- 
appointment, when he felt his toot significantly pressed 
by that of his friend. An instinctive sense of something 
fearful that was to ensue, but still-demanding caution on 
his part, prevented him from turning hastily round to 
know the cause. Satisfied, however, there was danger, 
though not of an instantaneous character, he put his 
pipe gently by, and stealing his hand under his coat, 
again grasped the hilt of his dagger.” At length he 
slowly and partially turned his head, while his eyes en- 
quiringly demanded of his friend the cause of this alarm. 
Partly to aid in concealing his increasing paleness, and 
partly with a view to render it a medium for the convey- 
ance of subdued sound, the hand of the latter was raised 
to his face in such a manner that the motion of his lips 
could not be distinguished from behind. 
“We are betrayed,” he scarcely breathed. “If you 
can command yourself, turn and look at the window; 
but for God’s sake arm yourself with resolution, or look 
not at all: first draw the hood over your head, and without 
any appearance of design. Our only chance of safety 
lies in this,—that the Canadian may still be true, and 
that our disguise may not be penetrated.” 
In despite of his native courage,—and this had often 
been put to honourable proof,—he, thus mysteriously ad- 
dressed, felt his heart to throb violently. ‘There was 
something so appalled in the countenance of his friend— 
something so alarming in the very caution he had re- 
commended—that a vague dread of the horrible reality 
rushed at once to his mind, and for a moment his own 
cheek became ashy pale, and his breathing painfully 
oppressed. 


their directing power. Speedily recovering himself, the 
young man prepared to encounter the alarming object 
which had already so greatly intimidated his friend. 
Carefully drawing the blanket hood over his head, he 


one who has formed some desperate determination, 
turned his back to the fire-place, and threw his eyes 
rapidly and eagerly upon the window. ‘They fell only 
on the rude patchwork of which it was principally com- 
posed. ‘The female had quitted the room. 

“You must have been deceived,” he whispered, keep- 
ing his eye still bent upon the window, and with so im- 
perceptible a movement of the lips that sound alone 
could have betrayed he was speaking,—*I1 see nothing 
to justify your alarm. Look again.” —- 

The younger officer once more directed his glance to- 
wards the window, and with a shuddering of the whole 
person, as he recollected what had met his eye when he 
last looked upon it. “It is no longer there, indeed,” he 
returned in the same scarcely audible tone. “ Yet I 
could not be mistaken; it was between those two corner 
squares of wood in the lower sash.” 

“Perhaps it was merely a reflection produced by the 
lamp on the centre pane,” rejoined his friend, still keep- 
ing his eye riveted on the suspicious point. “ Impossi- 
ble! but I will examine the window from the spot on 
which I stood when I first beheld it.” 

Again he quitted his seat, and carelessly crossed the 
room. As he returned he threw his glance upon the 
pane, when, to his infinite horror and surprise, the same 
frightful visjon presented itself. 

“God of heaven!” he exclaimed aloud, and unable 
longer to check the ebullition of his feelings,—* what 
means this ?—Is my brain turned? and am I the sport 
of my own delusive fancy—Do you not see it now ?” 

No answer was returned. His friend stood mute and 
motionless, with his left hand grasping his gun, and his 
right thrust into the waist of his coat. His eye grew 
upon the window, and his chest heaved, and his cheek 
paled and flushed alternately with the subdued emotion 
of his heart. A human face was placed close to the un- 
blemished glass, and every feature was distinctly revealed 
by the lamp that still lay upon the table. The glaring 
eye was fixed on the taller of the officers; but though the 
expression was unfathomably guileful, there was nothing 





the young officer hastened to resume his seat. in the 





that denoted any thing like a recognition of the party. 


The brightness of the wood fire had so fur subsided asto 
throw the interior of the room into partial obscurity, and 
under the disguise of his hood it was impossible for one 
without to distinguish the features of the taller officer. 
The younger, who was scarcely an object of attention, 
passed comparatively unnoticed. 

Fatigued and dimmed with the long and eager tension 
of its nerves, the eye of the latter now began to fail him. 
For a moment he closed it; and when again it fell upon 
the window; it encountered nothing but the clear and 
glittering pane. For upwards of a minute he and his 
friend still continued to rivet their gaze, but the face was 
no longer visible. 

Why is it that what is called the “ human face divine,” 
is sometimes gifted with a power to paralyse, that the 
most loathsome reptile in the creation cannot attain ? 
Had a cougar of the American forest, roaring for prey, 
appeared at that window, ready to burst the fragile bar- 
rier, and fasten its talons in their hearts, its presence 
would not have struck such sickness to the soul of our 
adventurers as did that human face. It is, that man, 
naturally fierce and inexorable, is alone the enemy of his 
own species. The solution of this problem—this glorious 
paradox in nature, we leave to profounder philosophers 
to resolve. Sufficient-for us be it to know, and to de- 
plore that it is so. ’ 


Footsteps were now heard upon the stairs; and the 
officers, aroused to a full sense of their danger, hastily 
and silently prepared themselves for the encounter. 
“Drop a bullet into your gun,” whispered the elder, 
setting the example himself. ‘“ We may be obliged to 
have recourse to it at last. Yet make no show of hos- 
tility unless circumstances satisfy us we are betrayed; 
then, indeed, all that remains for us will be to sell our 
lives as dearly as we can. Hist! he is here.” 

The door opened! and at the entrance, which was 
already filled up in the imaginations of the young men 
with a terrible and alarming figure, appeared one whose 
return had been anxiously and long desired. It was a 
relief, indeed, to their gallant but excited hearts to behold 
another than the form they had expected ; and although, 
for the moment, they knew not whether the Canadian 
came in hostility or in friendship, each quitted the atti- 


Jt was the natural weakness of the physical 
man, over which the moral faculties, iad, for an instant, lost 


rose from his seat, and, with the energetic movement of 


tude of caution into which he had thrown himseif, and 
met him midway in his passage through the room. 
There was nothing in the expression of his naturally 
open and good-humoured countenance to denote he was 
at all aware of the causes for alarin that had operated 
so powerfully on themselves. He announced with a 
frank look and unfaltering voice every thing was in 
readiness for their departure. 

The officers hesitated; and the taller fixed his eyes 
upon those of mine host, as if his gaze would have pene- 
trated to the innermost recesses of his heart. Could this 
be a refinement of his treachery ? and was he really ig- 
norant of the existence of the danger which threatened 
them? Was it not more probable his object was to disarm 
their fears, that they might be given unprepared and, 
therefore, unresisting victims to the ferocity of their 
enemies? Aware as he was, that they were both well 
provided with arms, and fully determined to use them 
with effect, might not his aim be to decoy them to de- 
struction without, lest the blood spilt under his roof, in 
the desperation of their defence, should hereafter attest 
against him, and expose him to the punishment he 
would so richly merit? Distracted by these doubts, the 
young men scarcely knew what to think or how to act ; 
and anxious as they had previously been to quit the hut, 
they now considered the moment of their doing so would 
be that of their destruction. The importance of the 
enterprise on which they were embarked was such as to 
sink all personal considerations. If they had felt the 
influence of intimidation on their spirits, it arose less 
from any apprehension of consequences to themselves, 
than from the recolleetion of the dearer interests involved 
in their perfect security from discovery. 

“Francois,” feelingly urged the taller officer, again 
adverting to his vow, “you recollect the oath you solemnly 
pledged upon the cross of your Saviour. Tell me, then, 
as you hope for mercy, have you taken that oath only 
that you might the more securely betray us to our ene- 
mies ? What connection have you with them at this mo- 
ment? and who is he who stood looking through that 
window not ten minutes since ?” 

“ As I shall hope for mercy in my God,” exclaimed 
the Canadian with unfeigned astonishment, “I have not 
see nobody. But what for do you tink so? It is not 
just. I have given my oat to serve you, and I shall 
do it.” 

There was candour both in the tone and countenance 
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of the man as he uttered these words, half in reproach, 
half in justification ; and the officers no longer doubted. 

“You must forgive our. suspicions at a moment like 
the present,” soothingly observed .the younger; “ yet, 
Frangois, your daughter saw and exchanged signals 
with the person we mean. She leit the room soon after 
he made his appearance. What has become of her ?” 

The Canadian gave a sudden start, looked hastily round, 
and seemed to perceive for the first time the girl was 
absent. He then put a finger to his lip to enjoin silence, 
advanced to the table, and extinguished the light. De- 
siring his companions, in a low whisper, to tread cau- 
tiously and follow, he now led the way with almost 
noiseless step to the entrance of the hut. At the thresh- 
old of the door were placed a large well-filled sack, a 
light mast and sail, and half a dozen paddles. The latter 
burden he divided between the officers, on whose shoulders 
he carefully balanced them. The sack he threw across 
his own; and, without expressing even a regret that an 
opportunity of bidding adieu to his child was denied him, 
hastily skirted the paling of the orchard until, at the 
further extremity, he had gained the high road. The 
heavens were obscured by passing clouds driven rapidly 
by the wind, during the short pauses of which our ad- 
venturers anxiously and frequently turned to listen if 
they were pursued. Save the rustling of the trees that 
lined the road, and the slight dashing of the waters on 
the beach, however, no sound was distinguishable. At 
length they gained the point whence they were to start. 
It was the fatal bridge, the events connected with which 
were yet so painfully fresh in their recollection. 

“Stop one minutes here,” whispered the Canadian, 
throwing his sack upon the sand near the mouth of, the 
lesser river ; “my canoe is chain about twenty yards up 
de bridge. I shall come to you directly.” ‘Then caution- 
ing the officers to keep themselves concealed under the 
bridge, he moved hastily under the arch, and disappeared 
in the dark shadow which it threw across the rivulet. 

The extremities of the bridge rested on the banks of 
the little river in such a manner as to leave a narrow 
passage along the sands immediately under the declina- 
tion of the arch. In accordance with the caution of their 
conductor, the officers had placed themselves under it; 
and with their backs slightly bent forward to meet the 
curvature of the bridge, so that no ray of light could 
pass between their bodies and the fabric itself, now 
awaited the arrival of the vessel on which their only hope 
depended. We shall not attempt to describe their feel- 
ings on finding themselves, at that lone hour of the 
night, immediately under a spot rendered fearfully 
memorable by the tragic occurrences of the morning. 
The terrible pursuit of the fugitive, the execution of the 
soldier, the curse and prophecy of his maniac wife, and, 
above all, the forcible abduction and threatened espousal 
of that unhappy woman by the formidable being who 
seemed to have identified himself with the evils with which 
they stood menaced,—all rushed with rapid tracery on 
the mind, and excited the imagination, until each, filled 
with a sentiment not unallied to superstitious awé, feared 
to whisper forth his thoughts, lest in so doing he should 
invoke the presence of those who had principally figured 
in the harrowing and revolting scene. 

“ Did you not hear a noise ?” at length whispered the 
elder, as he leaned himself forward, and bent his head to 
the sand, to catch more distinctly a repetition of the 
sound, 

“J-did; there again! It is upon the bridge, and not 
unlike the step of one endeavouring to tread lightly. It 
may be some wild beast, however.” 

“We must not be taken by surprise,” returned his 
companion. “If it be a man, the wary tread indicates 
consciousness of our presence. If an animal, there can 
be no harm in setting our fears at rest.” Cautiously 
stealing from his lurking-place, the young officer emerged 
into the open sands, and in a few measured noiseless 
strides gained the extremity of the bridge. The dark 
shadow of something upon its centre caught his eye, and 
a low sound like that of a dog lapping met his ear. While 
his gaze yet lingered on the shapeless ooject, endeavour- 
ing to give it a character, the clouds which had so long 
obscured it passed momentarily from before the moon, 
and disclosed the appalling truth. It was a wolf-dog 
lapping up from the earth, in which they were encrusted, 
the blood and brains of the unfortunate Frank Halloway. 

Sick and faint at the disgusting sight, the young man 
rested his elbow on the railing that passed along the edge 
of the bridge, and, leaning his head on his hand for a 
moment, forgot the risk of exposure he incurred, in the 
intenseness of the sorrow that assailed his soul. His 
heart and imagination were already far from the spot on 
which he stood, when he. felt an iron hand upon his 


shoulder. He turned, shuddering with an_ instinctive 
knowledge of his yet unseen visitant, and beheld standing 
over him the terrible warrior of the Fleur de lis. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the savage, in a low triumphant 
tone, “the place of our meeting is well timed, though 
somewhat singular, it must be confessed. Nay,” he 
fiercely added, grasping as in a vice the arm that was 
already lifted to strike him, “ force me not to annihilate 
you on the spot. Ha! hear you the cry of my wolf-dog?” 
as that animal now sct up a low but fearful howl; * it 
is for your blood he asks, but your hour is not yet come.” 

“No, by heaven, is it not!” exclaimed a voice; a 
rapid and rushing sweep was heard through the air for 
an instant, and then a report like a stunning blow. The 
warrior released his grasp—placed his hand upon his 
tomahawk, but without strength to remove it from his 
belt tottered a pace or two backwards—and then fell, 
uttering a cry of mingled pain and disappointment, at 
his length upon the earth. “ Quick, quick to our cover!” 
exclaimed the young officer, as a loud shout was now 
heard from the forest in reply to the yell of the fallen 
warrior. “If Francois come not, we are lost: the 
howl of that wolf-dog alone will betray us, even if his 
master should be beyond all chance of recovery.” 

“ Desperate diseases require desperate remedies,” was 
the reply; “ there is little glory in destroying a helpless 
enemy, but the necessity is urgent, and we must leave 
nothing to chance.” As he spoke, he knelt upon the 
huge form of the senseless warrior, whose scalping knife 
he drew from its sheath, and striking a firm and steady 
blow, quitted not the weapon until he felt his hand re- 
posing on the chest of his enemy. ‘The howl of the 
wolf-dog, whose eyes glared like two burning coals 
through the surrounding gloom, was now exchanged to 
a fierce and snappish bark. He made a leap at the 
officer while in the act of rising from the body ; but his 
fangs fastened only in the chest of the shaggy coat, 
which he wrung with the strength and fury characteris- 
tic of his peculiar species. ‘This new and ferocious 
attack was fraught with danger little inferior to that 
which they had just escaped, and required the utmost 

romptitude of action. The young man seized the brute 
hind the neck in a firm and vigorous grasp, while he 
stooped upon the motionless form over which this novel 
struggle was maintained, and succeeded in making 
himself once more master of the scalping knife. Half 
choked by the hand that unflinchingly grappled with him, 
the savage animal quitted his hold and struggled violently 
to free himself. This was the critical moment. The 
officer drew the heavy sharp blade, from the handle to 
the point, across the throat of the infuriated beast, with 
a force that divided the principal artery. He made a 
desperate leap upwards, spouting his blood over his de- 
stroyer, and then fell gasping across the body of his 
master. A low growl, intermingled with faint attempts 
to bark, which the rapidly oozing life rendered more and 
more indistinct, succeeded; and at length nothing but a 
gurgling sound was distinguishable. 

Meanwhile the anxious and harassed officers had re- 
gained their place of concealment under the bridge, 
where they listened with suppressed breathing for the 
slightest sound to indicate the approach of the canoe. At 
intervals they fancied they could hear a noise resembling 
the rippling of water against the prow of a light vessel, 
but the swelling cries of a band of Indians, becoming at 
every instant more distinct, were too unceasingly kept 
up to admit of their judging with accuracy. 

They now began to give themselves up for lost, and 
many and bitter were the curses they inwardly bestowed 
on the Canadian, when the outline of a human form was 
seen advarcing along the sands, and a dark object upon 
the water. It was their conductor, dragging the canoe 
along, with all the strength and activity of which he 
was capable. 

What the devil have you been about all this time, 
Francois ?” exclaimed the taller officer, as he bounded to 
meet him. “Quick, quick, or we shall be too late. 
Hear you not the blood-hounds on their scent?” Then 
seizing the chain in his hand, with a powerful effort he 
sent the canoe flying through the arch to the very en- 
trance of the river. The burdens that had been de- 
posited on the sands were hastily fluitg in, the officers 
stepping lightly after. ‘The Canadian took the helm} 
directing the frail vessel almost noisclessly through the 
water, and with such velocity, that when the ery of the 
disappointed savages was heard resounding tron the 
bridge, it had already gaincd the centre of the Detroit. 

—<>— 
CHAPTER XIII. 
Two days had succeeded the departure of the officers 





from the fort, but unproductive of any event of import- 





ance. About daybreak, however, on the morning of the 
third, the harassed garison were once more summoned 
to arms, by an alarm from the sentinels planted in rear 
of the works ; a body of Indiaus they had traced and lost 
at intervals, as they wound along the skirt of the furest, 
in their progress from their encampment, were at length 
developing themselves in force near the bomb-proof. 
With a readiness which long experience and watchful- 
ness had rendered in some degree habitual to them, the 
troops flew to their respective posts; while a few of the 
senior officers, among whom was the governor, hastened 
to the ramparts to reconnoitre the strength and purpose 
of their enemies. It was evident the views of these lat- 
ter were not immediately hostile ; for neither were they 
in their war paint, nor were their arms of a description 
to carry intimidation to a disciplined and fortified 
soldiery. Bows, arrows, tomahawks, war clubs, spears, 
and scalping knives, constituted their warlike equipments, 
but neither rifle nor fire-arms of any kind were discerni- 
ble. Several of their leaders, distinguishable by a cers 
tain haughty carriage and commanding gesticulation, 
were collected within the elevated bomb-proof; apparently 
holding a short but important conference apart front 
their people, most of whom stood or lay in picturesque 
attitudes around the ruin. These also had a directing 
spirit. A tall-and noble looking warrior, wearing a deer 
skin hunting frock closely girded around his loins, ap- 
peared to command the deference of his colleagues, 
claiming profound attention when he spoke himself, and 
manifesting his assent or dissent to the apparently ex- 
pressed opinions of the lesser chiefs merely by a slight 
movement of the head. 

“There he is indeed! exclaimed Captain Erskine, 
speaking as one who communes with his own thougiits, 
while he kept his telescope levelled on the form of the 
last warrior : “looking just as noble as when, three years 
ago, he opposed himself to the progress of the first 
English detachment that had ever penetrated to {his part 
of the world. What a pity such a fine fellow should be 
so desperate and determined an enemy !” 

“Trae: you were with Major Rogers on that expedi- 
tion,” observed the governor, “I have often heard him 
speak of it. You had many difficulties to contend 
against, if I recollect.” “* We had indeed, sir,” returned 
the frank-hearted Erskine, dropping the glass from his 
eye. “So many, in fact, that more than once, in the 
course of our progress through the wilderness, did I wish 
myself at head-quarters with my company. Never shall 
I forget the proud and determined expression of Ponteac’s 
countenance, when he told Rogers, in his figurative lan- 
guage, ‘he stood in the path in which he travelled.’ ” 

“Thank heaven, he at least stands not in the path in 
which others travel,” musingly rejoined the governor. 
“ But what sudden movement i: that within the ruin?” 

“The Indians are preparing to show a white flag,” 
shouted an artillery man from his station in one of the 
embrasures below. 

The governor and his officers received this infelligence 
without surprise : the former took the glass from Captain 
Erskine, and coolly raised it to his eye. The consulta« 
tion had ceased; and the several chiefs, with the exeep- 
tion of their leader and two others, were now seen quitting 
the bomb-proof to join their respective tribes. One of 
those who remained, sprang upon an elevated fragment 
of the ruin, and uttered a prolonged ery, the purport of 
which,—and it was fully understood from its peculiar 
nature,—was to claim attention from the fort. He ther 
received from the hands of the other chiefa long spear, 
to the end of which was attached a piece of white linen. 
This he waved several times above his head; then stuck 
the barb of the spear firmly into the projecting fragment. 
Quitting his elevated station, he next stood at the side 
of the Ottawa chief, who had already assumed the air 
and attitude of one waiting to observe in what manner 
his signal would be received. 

“ A flag of truce in all its bearings, by Jupiter!” re- 
marked Captain Erskine. “ Ponfeae seems to have 
acquired a few lessons since we first met.” 

“ This is evidently the suggestion of some European,” 
observed Major Blackwater ; “ for how should he under- 
stand any thing of th: nature of a white flag? Some of 
these vile spies have put him up to this.” 

“True enough, Blackwater ; and they appear to have 
found an intelligent pupil,’ observed Captain Wentworth. 
“ T was curious to know how he would make the attempt 
to approach us; but certainly never once dreamt of his 
having recourse to so civilised a method. ‘Their plot 
works well, no doubt ; still we have the counter-plot to 
oppose to it.” 

“We must foil them with their own weapons,” re- 
marked the governor, “even if it be only with a view to 
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gain time. Wentworth, desire one of your boint bende rs]insult in his blood. The same low guttural exc 7 ainations}again suddenly disappear red. from the surface of the ram- 
ty hoist the large French flag on the staff.” The order | that had pre viously escaped their lips, marked the sense} part; so that when the Indians finally perceived their 

; leader stccd unharmed and unmolested, on the spot he 


yed. ‘he Indians made a siinultancous 
movement expressive of mand satisfaction; and in the 
course of a minute, the tall warrior, accompanied by 
nearly a dozen inferior chie fs was scen slowly advancing 
across the common, towards the group of officers. 

“ What generous confidence the fe How has for an In- 
dian !” observed Captain Erskine, who could not dissem- 
ble his admiration of the warrior. ‘ He steps as firmly 
and as proudly within reach of our muskcts, as if he was 
leading in the war-dance.” 

“How strange,” mused Captain Bk 


was promptly ob 


inton, “ that 











one who meditates so deep a treachery, should have no first took up the hatchet ag iin t 
apprehension of it in others !” bullet we keep for our « nemies is a loss to our trade. W e 
“Tt is a compliment to the honour of our flag,” ob-Jonce exchanged furs with the children of cur father of 
rved thic gov cnor, “which it must be our interest tojthe pale-flag. They gave us, in return, guns, blankets 
encout : } the rman i lly | powd r, ball, and all that the red man requires in th 
endowed this affair will thunting season. These are all expended ; and my young 
uredly call men would deal with the Saranaw as they did with the 
“if itp reply, vy et | French.” 
onl his perseverance to the influence -which “ Good; the red skins would make peace; and elthough 
thet terrible warrior of the Fleur de lis 1s said arm of the Saganaw is strong, he will not turn a deaf 
over his better feclings. By the by, I se lng ¢ a to their desire, 
him among this flag of true: part y. It could searcely “ All the strong holds of the Seganaw, except two, 
be called a violation of faith to cut off such a raseally re-}have fallen - fore the great chief of the Ottawas!” 
negade. Were he of the number of those advancing,|proudly returned the Indian, with a look of minglec 
and Valletort’s rifle within my reach, T know not t{scorn and fiance. “They, too, thought themselves 
t to make of the last.” beyond the reach of our tomaliawks; but they were de- 
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over the brow of the governor, but if was one that ori- 
einated more in sorrow than in anger. Netther had hy 

lime to linger on the painful Hlections hastily Ae 
contusedly called up by the allusion meade to this formi 
dabl« and mysterious being, for the attention of all was 
now a! d by th ipproaching Indians. With a bold 
and cor ger cirriage the ficree Ponteac moved at the 





head of his little party, nor hesitated onc moment in his 








course, until he got near the brink of the ditch, and stood 
fuce to face with the governor, at a distance that gave 
bot partics not only the facility of tracing the ex s- 
ion of cach other’s features, but of conversing \ nuat 
effort. Th he made a sudden stand, and th 
yy r ito the eart imed an att d 

) i if he had been in the h ( 
ct i 

aay | ther has understood m= sign,” said the hana! 
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“'The strong hold of the Saeannw is his safeenard,” 











entertained «the remark by his compenions. 

“ My father is right,” pursucd the chief, resuming his 
self-command; * the Ont: itvas, and the other tribes, ask 
for peace, but not because they are afraid of war. When 
they strike the hatchet into the war post, they leave ii 
there until their enemies ask them to take it out.’ 

“Why come they now, then, to ask for pence 7” was 
the cool demand. , The warrior hesitated, evidently at a 
loss to give a reply that could re concile the palpable con- 
“The rich furs of our forests 
at length observed, * since we 
the Saganaw ; and every 
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tradiction of his words. 
have become many,” he 
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feetved. In Te ss than a single moon nine of them have 
|fallen, and the tents of my young warriors are darkened 


jwith their scalps; bat this is past. If the red skin asks 




















| for peace, it is because he is tired of seeing the blood of 
e| the Savanaw on his tomahawk. Does my father hear ?” 
| “ We will listen to the great chief? of the Ottawas, and 
lhear what he has to say,” returned the governor, who, as 
|well as the officers at his side, could with difficulty con- 
lecal their disgust and sorrow at the dreadful intelligence 
thus imparted of the fates of their companions. “ J 
| 146 ice,” he pursues ith dignity, “can onty be made i2 
the council room, and under the sacred pledge of the 
lealumet. ‘The ereat chief has a wampum belt on his 
Ishoulder, and a calumet in his hand. His aged warriors, 
Ito , are at his side. What says the Ottawa? Will he 
her If so, ne gate of the Saganaw shall be o pen to 
im.” "The warrior started; and ter a moment the con- 





ee that had thi itherto distinenished him seeined to 
pl to an wrehension of meditated treachery. 
r ! yered hi Jf and cbecrve 
iowey . necaily reeovered fttmseli, ANd Curcry 
hatically, “It is the great head of all. the nation 


whom my fither invites to the council seat. Were h 
to rem in in the hands of the Savanaw, his young men 
would lose their strength. They would bury the hatchet 
‘ and hide their faces in the 
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replied the governor, adopting th are of the In-| ir women.” 
dian. “When the enemies of his mreat father « j “ Poes the Ottar » the pale flag on the strong 
streneth, he knows how to dispe t n; bunt when held s cnemies. ile that continues to fiy, he i 
warrior throws hin 1 l into his ] he 1 1s if he were under the cover of his own wigwi 
spects hi ii nd his arms hane rust t histIf the Saeanaw could use | 
sid Fla \ id tan 1 « 
“Phe talk of 1 ther is big,’ 1 ied t vi 7 1 1 cutting 
willha scorn 1 t! ied to doubt t! t}wl they me / 
o1 30 much? cl to hi If; bert 1 if ’ ! r the dark ¢ ek 
great chicf who ¢ t Intions, 1 that icf } in Ottawa is strong,” he 
sworn cneuly, the temptation to the Saganaw i ort vuns of the chi i g 
strong.’ ; a ee officers) “could not rc ny 


“'The Sagauaw i fear,” emphatically r 





the governor; “he is ‘taiag in his own honour; and he 
would rather die under the tomahawk of the red skin, 
than procure a p » by an act of treachery.” 

The Indian paused; cold, eum | ks of intelligence 
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ut not why our mocassins have 
d the dew fro:a off the common,” resumed the 
‘and yet it is long since the Sagwanaw and tx 
spoken to each other, « xeept through thi 
war whoop. My father must wonder to sce the great 
fofthe Ottawas without the hatchet in his hand.” 

“The hatchet often wounds those who use it unskil- 
fully,” calmly returned the governor. “The Saganaw is 
not blind. ‘The Ottawas and the other tribes find the 
war paint heavy on their skins. They see that my young 
men are not to be conquered, and they have sent the 
great head of all the nations to sue for peace.” 

In spite of the habitual reserve and selfpos 
his race, the haughty warrior could not repress a move- 
ment of impatience at the bold and ta 
his enemy, and for a moment there was a fire in his eye 
that told how willingly he would have washed away the 








red skin have 


ssion of 


unting language of 


before the voice of our father could be raised, } 4 
turne d, t to call his warriors to his side, the Otay v roe: 
be alt ° fur on his way to the forest.” 

T 7) pain chief of the Ottawes shall judge better of 
iis Sarana retarne . the governor. “ He shall sec 
ver watchful at their 
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iat his young men are 





t! posts :— 
Up, men, and show your eel? A second or two suf: 
fieed to bring the whole of Captain Erskine’s company, 





had been lying flat on their faces, to their feet on 
ithe rainpart. The Indians were evidently taken by sur- 
|orise, though they evineed no fear. The low and guttu- 
z 1“ush!” was the only expression they gave to their 
astonishment, not unmingled with admiration. 

But, although the chicfs preserved their presence of| 
mind, the sudden appearance of the soldiers had excited 
alarm among their warriors, who, grouped in and around 
the bonib-proof, were watching every movement of the 
conferring parties, with an interest proportioned to the 
risk they conccived their head men had incurred in ven- 
turing under the very walls of their enemies. Fierce 
vells were uttered ; and more than a hundred dusky war- 
riers, brandishing their tomahawks in air, leaped along 
ithe skirt of the common, evidently only awaiting the sig- 
jnal of their great chief, to advance and cover his retreat. 














had previously occupied, the excitement died.away, and 
they once more assumed their attitude of profound atten- 
tion. 

“ What thinks the great chief of the Ottawas now ”” 
asked the governor ;—‘ did he imagine that the young 
white men lie sleeping like beavers in their dams, when 
the hunter scts his traps to catch them ?—did he ima- 
gine that they foresee not the designs of their enemies? 
and that they are not always on the watch to prevent 
theny?” 

“ My father is a great warrior,” returned the Indian ; 
‘ and if his arm is full of stre ngth, his heed is full of wis- 
dom. The chiefs will no k ger hesitate ;—they will 
enter the strong hold of the Saganaw, and sit with him 
in the council.” He next adden d a few words, and in 
a language net understood by those upon the walls, to 
one of the younger of the Indians. ‘The latter acknow- 
ledged his sense and approbation 6f what was said to him 
by an assentient and expressive “ugh!" which came 


‘| from his chest without any apparent emotion of the lips, 


much in the manner of a modern ventrilequist. He then 
hastened, with rapid and lengthened boundings, across 
the common towards his band. After the lapse of a mi- 
mute or two from reacliing them, another simultaneous 
cry arose, differing in expression from any that had bith- 
erto been heard. It was one denoting submission to the 
will, and compliance with some conveyed desire, of their 
superior, 

“Is the gate of the Saganaw open?” asked the latter, 
as soon as his ear had been greeted with the ery we have 
just named. “The Ottawa and the other great chiefs 
are ready ;—their hearts are beld, and they throw them- 
selves into the hands of the Saganaw without fear.” 

“The Ottawa chief knows the path,” drily rejoined 
the governor: “when he comes in peace, it is ever open 

to hit mj; bat when bis yeung men press it with the toma- 
hawk in their hands , the big thunder is roused to anger, 
and they are scattered away like the leaves of the forest 
in the storm. Even new,” he pursucd, as the little band 








of Indians moved slowly round the walls, “ the gate of the 
Saganaw opens for the Ottawa and the other chiefs.” 


“Let the most vigilant caution be used every where 
long the works, but especially in the rear,” continued 
the governor, addressing Captain Blessington, on whom 
the duty of the day had devolved. * We are safe, while their 
e with us; but still it will be necessary to watch 
1e | +t closely. We cannot be too much on our guard. 
Fhe men had Lette r remain conceoled, every twentieth 
file only standing up to forma look-out chain. If any 
movement of a suspicious nature be observed, let it be 
ed by the discharge of a single musket, that 
y te eraised on the instant.” With 
f instructions he quitted the 
majority of lis otficers. Meanwhile, 
hasty prey ad been made in the mess-room to 
receive ihe 5 —~ he tables had been removed, and a 
number of cleen rush mats, manufactured after the In- 

‘r, into various figures and devices, spread 
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»| At the command of the governor, however, tlie men hed 





n m 
falls floor. At the further end irom the 
trance Jaced a small table and chair, covered 
W s I. te I th. 1is was considerably elevated above 








surfice of the Acor, and intenced for the governor. 
On either side of the room near these, were ranged a 
number of chairs for the 2ecommodation of the inferior 
ers. 

Major Blackwater received the chiefs at the gate. 
With a firm, proud step, rendered more confident by his 





very unw Ninenees : to be tray any thing like fear, the tall, 
and, as Captain Erskine had justly de: ssignated him, the 
nohle-looking “Ponteac trod the yielding planks that 
might in the next moment cut him off from his people 
for ever. The other chiefs, following the example of 
their leader, evinced the — casy fearlessness of de- 
menncur, nor glanced once behind them to see if there 
was any thing to justify the apprehension of hidden dan- 
ger. 

The Ottawa was evidently mortified at not being re- 
ceived by the governor in person. “ My father is not 
here!” he said fiercely to the major :—*how is this ? 
‘The Ottawa and the other chicfs are kings of all their 
tribes. ‘The head of one great people should be received 
only by the head of another great people !” 

“Our futher sits in the council-hall,” returned the 
major. “He has taken his seat that he may receive the 
warriors with becoming honour. But I am the second 
chief, and our father has sent me to receive them.” ‘To 
the proud spirit of the Indian this ¢ xplanation scarcely 
sufficed. For a moment he seemed to struggle, as if en- 
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deavouring to stifle his keen sense of an affront put upon 
him. At length he nodded his head haughtily and conde- 
scendingly, in token of assent; and gathering up his 
noble-furm, and swelling out his chest, as if with a view 
to strike terror as well as admiration info the hearts of 
those by whom he expected to be surrounded, stalked 
majestically forward at the head of his confederates. 

An indifferent observer, or one ignorant of these peo- 
ple, would have been at fault; but those who understood 
the workings of an Indian’s spirit could not have been 
deceived by the tranquil exterior of these men. ‘The ra- 
pid, keen, and lively glance—the suppressed sneer of ex- 
ultation—the half start of surprise—the low, guttural, 
and almost inaudible “ ugh !”—all these indicated the 
eagerness with which, at one sly but compendious view, 
they embraced the whole interior of a fort which it was 
of such vital importance to their future interests they 
should become possessed of, yet which they had so long 
and so unsuccesstully atte mpted to subdue. As they ry ad- 
vanced into the square, they looked around, expecting to 
behold the full array of their enemies ; but, to their asto- 
nishment, not a soldier was to be scen. A few woinen 
and children only, in whom curiosity lad overcome a 
natural loathing and repugnance to - savages, were 
peeping from the windows of the block-houses. Even at 
a moment like the present, the fierce instinct of these 
latter was not to be controlled, One of the children, ter- 
rified at the wild appearance of the warriors, screamed 
violently, and clung to the bosom of its mother for pro- 
tection. Fired at the sound, a young chief raiscd his 
hand to his lips, and was about to peal forth his terrible 
war whoop in the very centre of the fort, when the eye of 
the Ottawa suddenly arrested him. 

—=>—— 


CHAPTER XIV. 


There were few forms of courtesy observed by the 
warriors towards the English officers on entering the 
council room. Ponteac, who had collected all his native 
haughtiness into one proud expression of look and figure, 
strode in without taking the slightest notice even of the 
governor. The other chiefs imitated his ex mane, and all 
took their seats upon the matting in the order prescribed 
by their rank among the tribes, and their experience in 
council. The Ottawa chief sat at the near cxtremity of 
the room, and immediately facing the governor. A pro- 
found silence was observed for some minutes after the 
Indians had seated themselves, during which they pro- 
ceeded to fill their pipes. ‘The handle of that of the Ot- 
tawa chief was decorated with numerous feathers fanci- 
fully disposed. 

“This is well,” at length observed the governor. “ It 
is long since the great chiefs of the nations have smoked 
the swect grass in the council hallofthe Saganaw. What 
have they to say, that their young men may have peace 
to hunt the beaver, and to leave the print of their mocas- 
sins in the country of the buffalo’?—What says the Ot- 
tawa chicf?” 

“The Ottawa chief is a great warrior,” returned the 
other, haughtily ; and again repudiating, in the indomi- 
tableness of his pride, the very views that a more artful 
policy had first led him to avow. “ He has already said 
that, within a single moon, nine of the strong holds of 
the Saganaw have fallen into his hands, and that the 
scalps of the white men fill the tents of his warriors. If 
the red skins wish for peaec, it is because they are sick 
with spilling the blood of their enemies. Does my 
father hear?” 

“The Ottawa has been eunning, like the fox,” 
calmly returned the governor. “ He went with deccit 
upon his te and said to the great chiefs of the sirong 
holds of the Saganaw,— You “have no more forts upon 
the lakes; they have all fallen before the red skins: they 
gave themselves into our hands; and we spared thei ‘ir 
lives, and sent them down to the great towns neer the 
salt lake.’ But this was false: the chiefs of the Saga- 
naw believing what was said to them, gave up their 
strong holds ; but their lives were not spared, and the 
grass of the Canadas is yet moist with their blood. Does 
the Ottawa hear ?” 

Amazement and stupefaction sat for a moment on the 
features of the Indians. The fact was as had been 
stated; and yet, so completely had the several forts been 
cut off from all communication, it was deemed almost 
impossible one could have received tidings of the fate of 
the other, unless conveyed through the Indians them- 
selves. , 

“The spices of the Saganaw have heen very quiek to 
escape the vigilance of the red skins,” at length replied 
the Ottawa; “ yet they have returned with a lie upon 











their lips. I swear by the Great Spirit, that nine of the 


strong holds of the Saganaw have been destroyed. Sow 
could the Ottawa go with deceit upon his lips, when his 
words were truth ?” 

“When the red skins said so to the warriors of the 
last forts they took, they said true; but when th ey went 
to the first, and said that all the rest had fallen, the ry used 
deceit. A great nation should overcome their enemies 
like warriors, and not seek to beguile them with their 
tongues under the edge of the scalping knife !” 

“Why did the Saganaw come into the country of the 
red skins?” haughtily demanded the chief. “ Why did 
they take our hunting grounds from us? Why have 
they strong places encircling the country of the Indians, 
like a belt of wampuim round the waist ofa warrior?” 

“This is*not true,” rejoined the governor. “It was 
not the Saganaw, but the warriors of the pale flag, who 
first came and took away the hunting grounds, and 
built the strong places. The great father of the Saganaw 
had beaten the great father of the pale lag quite ont of the 
Canadas, and he sent his yo heir place 
and to make peace with the red skins, wnd to trade with 
them, and to call them brothers.” 

“'The Saganaw was fialsc,”’ 
“When a chicf of the Saganaw eime 
with his warriors into the country of t 
chiefof the Ottawas stood in ms is path, ad asked hin 
why, and from whom, he came? ‘That ehicf was a 
bold warrior, and his heart was open, and the Ottawa 
liked him ; and when he said he came to be friendly with 
the red skins, the Ottawa believed him, and he shook 
him by the hand, and said to his young men, * Tou 
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[| not the life of a Saganaw ; for their chief is the friend ot 


the Ottawa chief, and his young men shall be the friends 
of the red warriors.’ Look,” he procecded, marking his 
sense of the discovery by another of those ejaculatory 
“ughs!” so c xpres sive of surprise in an Indian, “at the 
righit hand of my father I see a chief,” pointing to 
Captain Erskine, “ ae came with those of the Sawanaw 
who first entered the country of the Detroit ;—ask that 
chief if what the Ottawa says is not true. When the 
Saganaw said he came only to remove the warriors of 
the pale flag, that he might be friendly and trade with the 
red skins, the Ottawa rece = ( od the beli ef wampuim he 
offered, and smoked the pipe of peace with him, aud hi 
made his men bring bags o | ched cornu to his warriors 
who wanted food, andhe sent $0 > ailthe nati as On the lake 
and said to them, ‘ ‘Phe Saganaw must pass unhurt to the 
strong hold on the Detroit. But for the Ottawa, not ea 
Saganaw would have ese aped ; for the B ations were 
thirsting for their blood, and the knives cf the warriors 
were eager to open their ‘ee: ann iy chicf who sits 
at the right hand of my father,” he a; 
repeated, “if what the Ottawa says is not true.’ 
“What the Ottawa says is truc,” reic ned the 
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gover- 


nor; “for the chief who sits ou my right hand has often | t 


said that, but for the Ottawa, the small number of the 
warriors of: the Saganaw must huve been cut 
his heart is big with kindness to the Ottawa for what he 
did. But if the great chicf meant to be friendly, why 
did he declare war after smoking the pipe of peace with 
the Saganaw? Why did he cestroy the wigwams of 
the settlers, and carry off the scalps even of their weak 
women and children? AH this hes the Oltawa done; 
and yet he says that he wished to be friendly with my 
young men. But the Saganaw is net a fool. He knows 
the Ottawa chief had no will of his own. On th right 
hand of the Ottawa sits the great chief of the Delawares, 
and on his left the great chici of the Siawanees. The y 
have lone been the sworn encmiecs of the Sagan@w ; and 
they came from the rivers that run near the salt lake to 
stir up the red skins of the Detroit to w: They whis- 
pered wicked words in the ear of the Ottawa chief, and 
he determined to take up the bloody hatchet. This is a 
shame to a great warrior. ‘The Ottawa was a king 
over all the tribes in the country of the fresh lakes, and 
yet he weakly took council like a wonian from another. 

“My father lies!” fiercely retorted the wa ric yr, half 
springing to his feet, and involuntarily putting hi s hand 
upon his tomahawk. “If the settlers of the Saganaw 
have fallen,” he resu:ined in a calmer tone, while he 
again sank upon his inat, “it is because they did not 
keep their faith with the red skins. When they came 
weak, and were not yet secure in their strong holds, 
their tongues were smooth and full of soft words; but 
when they became strong under the protection of their 
thunder, they no longer treated the red skins as their 
friends, and they laughed at them for letting them come 
into their country. “ Bat,” he per sued, elevating his 
voice, “the Ottawa is a great chie® f, and he will be re- 
speeted.” Then adverting in bitterness to the influence 
supposcd to be exercised over him—* What my father has 
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"I sion was again made to the strange 
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|where the Saganaw killed his young 


said is false. "The Shawances — the Delawares are 
great nations ; but the Ottawas are greater than any, and 
their chiefs are full of wisdom. The Shatvanees and the 
Delawares had no talk with the Ottawa chief to make 
him do what his own wisdom did not tell him.” 

“Then, if the talk came not from the Shawances and 


the pale flag. ‘The great father of the French was angry 
with the great father of the Saganaw, because he con- 
quered his warriors in many hattle s; and he sent wicked 
men to whisper lics of the Saganaw into the ears of the 
red skins, and to make them take up the hatchet against 
The oe is a ta Il spy at this moment in the camp 
* he pursued with earnestness, and yet 

“It is said he is the bosom friend 
of the great chief of the Cttawas. But L will not believe 
it. ‘rhe head of a great nation would not be the friend 
of a spy—of one who is baser than a dog. his people 
would despise him and the y would say, ‘Our chief is 
not {it to sit in co tiie il, or to make war; for he is led by 
ithe word of'a pale face who is without hononr.’ ” 

The swarthy cheek of the an reddened, and his 
> kindled into fire, “There is no spy, but a great 
varrior in the ec: mp of the Ottawas,” he fiercely replied. 
- bbe ig he came from the coun try that lics beyond the 
salt lake, he is now a chic fof the red skins, and his arm 
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is maiphiny, and his heart is big. Would my father know 
why he has become a chief’ of the Ottawas ?” he pursued 
vith scornful exultation. “ When the strong holds of 


I 

the Saganaw fell, the tomahawk of the ‘ white warrior’ 
drank more bloed than that of a red skin, and his tent 
is hung round with poles bending under the weight of 
the scalps he has taken. When the great chief of the 
Ottawas dies, the pale face will lead his warriors, and 
take the first seat in the council. ‘The Ottawa chief is 
his friend.” 

“Tf the pale face be the friend of the Ottawa,” pur- 
sued the govye mor, in the hope of obtaining some parti- 
cular inte Jligene ein regard to this terible and myste- 
rious bemg, “ why is he net here to sit in council with 
he procecded tauntingly, as he 
fane ied he perceive da disinclination on the part of thle 
indian to account for the cbsence of the warrior, “ the 
Ie fee is not worthy to take his place among the head 
His arm ma iy be strong like that 
ay be weak like that of a 





roen of the aa neil. 
of a warrior, but his head may 

or, yr aon he is ashamed to show himeelf be- 
accs, Who bave turned him out of their 






ore the pak 
tribe.” 

“ My father lies !” again unceremeniously retorted the 
warrior, “If the friend of the Ottawa is not here, it is 
lecause his vcice cannot spea Does my father rece I. 
lect the bridge en which he killed his young warrior? 
Does he reccilect the tervible chase of the pale face by 
e friend of the Ottawa? Ugh!’ he condi d, as his 
attention was now diverted to another object of interest, 
“ that pale fee was switter than any runner emong the 
red skins, and for his fleetness he deserved to live to be 
a great hunter in the Canadas; but fear broke his heart 
—tear of the friend of the Ottawa chief. The red skins 
saw him fall at the feet of the Saganaw witheut life, 
and they saw the young warriors bear bim off in their 
arms. Is not the Ottawa right?” ‘The Indian paused, 
threw his eye rapidly along the room, and then, fixing it 
on the governor, secnied to wait with deep but suppress. 
ed interest for his re ply. 

* Poace to the benes 
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fa brave warrior!” seriously 
and evasively returned th 1e governor: * the pale face is 
no longer in the land of the » Canadas, and the young 
warriors of the Saganaw are sorry for his loss; but what 
would the Ottawa say of the bridge? und what has the 
pale warrior, the friend of the Ottawa, to do with it?” 

A gleam of satisfiction pervaded the countenance of 
the Indian, as he eagerly bent his ear to receive the as- 
surance that the fugitive was no more; but when allu- 
worrior, his brow 
beeame overcast, and he replied with mingled haughti- 
ness and anger,—* Does my father ask? He has dogs 
f spies among the settlers of the pale flag, but the to- 
mahawk of the red skins will find them cut, and they 
hall perish even as the Sagarsw themselves. Two 
nights ago, when the warriors of the Ottawas were re- 
ning from their scout upen the common, they heard 
j the voice of Onondato, the great wolf-dog of the friend 
iof the Ottawa chic The voice came from the bridge 

warrior, and i 

called upon the red skins for assistance. My young 
men gave their war ery, and ran like wild decr to de- 
stroy the enemies of their chief; but when they came 
the spies had fled, and the voice of Onondato was low 
and weak as that of a new fawn; and whcn the war- 

















the Delawares, it came from the spies of the warriors of 
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riors came to the other end of the bridge, they found the 
pale chief lying across the road and covered over with 
blood. ‘They thought he was dead, and their ery was 
terrible ; for the pale warrior is a great chief, and the 
Ottawas love him; but when they looked again, they 
saw that the blood was the blood of Onondato, whose 
throat the spies of the Saganaw had cut, that he might 
not hunt them and give them to the tomahawk of the 
red skins,” 

Frequent glances, expressive of their deep interest in 
the announcement of this intelligence, passed between 
the governor and his officers. It was clear the party 
who had encountered the terrible warrior of the Fleur 
de lis were not spies (for none were employed by the 
garrison), but their adventurous companions who had so 


recently quitted them. ‘This was put beyond all doubt 


by the night, the hour, and the not less important fact of 


the locality; for it was from the bridge described by the 
Indian, near which the Canadian had stated his canoe to 
be chained, they were to embark on their perilous and 
uncertain enterprise. ‘The question of their own escape 
from danger in this unlooked for collision with so power- 
ful and ferocious an enemy, and of the fidelity of the 
Canadian, still remained involved in doubt, which it 
might be imprudent, if not dangerous, to seek to have 
resolved by any direct remark on the subject to the keen 
and observant warrior. The governor removed this difti- 
culty by artfully observing,—* The great chief of the 
Ottawas has said they were the spies of the Saganaw 
who killed the pale warrior. His young men has found 
them, then ; or hew could he know they were spies ?” 

“Ts there a warrior among the Saganaw who dares to 
show himself in the path of the red skins, unless he 
come in strength and surrounded by his thunder?” was 
the sneering demand. “ But my father is wrong if he 
supposes the friend of the Ottawa is killed. No,” he 
pursued fiercely, “ the dogs of spies could not kill him; 
they were alraid to face so terrible a warrior. ‘They 
came behind him in the dark, and they struck him on 
the head like cowards and foxes as they were. The 
warrior of the pale face, and the friend of the Ottawa 
chief, is sick, but not dead. He lies without motion in 
his tent, and his voice cannot speak to his friend to tell 
him who were his enemies, that he may bring their 
scalps to hang up within his wigwam. But the great 
chief will soon be well, and his arm will be stronger 
than ever to spill the blood of the Saganaw as he has 
done before.” 

“ The talk of the Ottawa chief is strange,” returned 
the governor, emphatically and with dignity. “ He says 
he comes to smoke the pipe of peace with the Saganaw, 
and yet he talks of spilling their blood as if it was water 
from the lake. What does the Ottawa mean ?” “ Ugh !” 
exclained the Indian, in his surprise. “ My father is 
right, but the Ottawa and the Saganaw have not yet 
smoked together. When they have, the hatchet will be 
buried for ever. Until then, they are still enemies.” 

During this long and important colloquy of the lead- 
ing parties, the strictest silence had been preserved by 
the remainder of the council. The inferior chiefs had 
continued deliberately puting the smoke from their 
curled lips, as they sat cross-legged on their mats, and 
nodding their heads at intervals in confirmation of the 
occasional appeal made by the rapid glance of the Ottawa, 
and uttering their guttural “ Ugh!” whenever any ob- 
servation of the parlant parties touched their feelings, or 
called forth their surprise. The officers had been no 
less silent and attentive lisueners, to a conversation on 
the issue of which hung so many dear and paramount 
interests. A pause in the conference gave them an op- 
portunity of commenting in a low tone on the commu- 
nication made, in the strong excitement of his pride, 
by the Ottawa chief, in regard to the terrible war- 
rior of the Fleur de lis; who, it was evident, swayed the 
councils of the Indians, and consequently exercised an 
influence over the ultimate destinies of the English, 
which it was impossible to contemplate without alarm. 
It was evident to all, from whatsoever cause it might 
arise, this man cherished a rancour towards certain in- 
dividuals in the fort, inducing an anxiety in its reduction 
scarcely equalled by that entertained on the part of the 
Indians themselves. Beyond this, however, all was 
mystery and doubt; nor had any clue been given to en- 
able them to arrive even at a well founded apprehension 
of the motives which had given birth to the vindictive- 
mess of purpose, so universally ascribed to him even by 
the savages themselves. 

The chiefs also availed themselves of this pause in the 
conversation of the principals, to sustain a low and ani- 
mated discussion. Those of the Shawanee and Delaware 
nations were especially earnest; and, as they spoke 





across the Ottawa, betrayed, by their vehemence of ges- 
ture, the action of some strong feeling upon their minds, 
the precise nature of which could not be ascertained 
from their specch at the opposite extremity of the room. 
The Ottawa did not deign to join in their conversation, 
but sat smoking his pipe in all the calm and forbidding 
dignity of a proud Indian warrior conscious of his own 
importance. 

“ Does the great chief of the Ottawas, then, seek for 
peace in his heart at length?” resumed the governor ; 
“ or is he come to the strong hold of Detroit, as he went 
to the other strong holds, with deceit on his lips?” ‘The 
Indian slowly removed the pipe from his mouth, fixed 
his keen eye searchingly on that of the questioner for 
nearly a minute, and then briefly and haughtily said, 
“ The Ottawa chief has spoken.” 

“ And do the great chiefs of the Shawances, and the 
great chiefs of the Delawares, and the great chiefs of the 
other nations, ask for peace also ?” demanded the gover- 
nor. “If so, let them speak for themselves, and for 
their warriors.” 


We will not trespass on the reader by a transcript of 


the declarations of the inferior chiefs. Fach in his turn 
avowed motives similar to those of the Ottawa for wish- 
ing the hatchet might be buried for ever, and that their 
young men should mingle once more in confidence, not 
only with tbe English troops, but with the settlers, who 
would again be brought into the country at the cessation 
of hostilities. When cach had spoken, the Ottawa pass- 
ed the pipe of ceremony, with which he was provided, to 
the governor. The latter put it to his lips, and commenc- 
ed smoking. ‘The Indians keenly, and half furtively, 
watched the act; and looks of deep intelligence, that es- 
caped not the notice of the equally anxious and observant 
officers, passed among them. 

“The pipe of the great chief of the Ottawas smokes 
well,” calmly remarked the governor ; “ but the Ottawa 
chicf, in his hurry to come and ask for peace, has made 
a mistake. ‘The pipe and all its ornaments are red like 
blood: it is the pipe of war, and not the pipe of peace. 
The great chief of the Ottawas will be angry with him- 
self; he has entered the strong hold of the Saganaw, and 
sat in the council, without doing any good for his young 
men. The Ottawa must come again.” 

A deep but subdued expression of disappointment 
passed over the features of the chiefs. They watched 
the countenances of the officers, to see whether the sub- 
stitution of one pipe for the cther had been attributed, 
in their estimation, to accident or design. ‘There was 
nothing, however, to indicate the slightest doubt of their 
sincerity. 

“ My father is right,” replied the Indian, with an ap- 
pearance of embarrassment, which, whether natural or 
feigned, had nothing suspicious in it. 
of the Ottawas has been foolish, like an old woman. 
The young ¢chiefs of his tribe will laugh at him for this. 
But the Ottowa chief will come again, and the other 
chiefs with him, for, as my father sees, they all wish for 
peace; and that my tather may know all the nations wish 
for peace, as well as their head men, the warriors of the 
Ottawa, and of the Shawanee, and of the Delaware, shall 
play at ball upon the comnion, to amuse his young men, 
while the chiefs sit in council wth the chiets of the 
Saganaw. ‘The red skins shall come naked, and with- 
out their rifles and their tomahawks; and even the 
squaws of the warriors shall come upon the common, to 
show the Saganaw they may be without fear. Does my 
father hear ?” 

“ ‘The Ottawa chief says well,” returned the governor ; 
“but will the pale friend of the Ottawa come also to 
take his seat in the council hall? The great chief has 
said the pale warrior has become the second chief among 
the Ottawas ; and that when he is dead, the pale warrior 
will lead the Ottawas, and take the first seat in the coun- 
cil. He, too, should smoke the pipe of peace with the 
Sagaraw, that they may know he is no longer their 
enemy.” 

The Indian hesitated, uttering merely his quick ejacu- 
!” in expression of his surprise at so unex- 


latory “Ugh! 
pected a requisition. “ ‘The pale warrior, the friend of 


the Ottawa, is very sick,” he at Ingth said; “ but if 


the Great Spirit should give him back his voice before 
the chiefs come again to the council, the pale face will 
ecme too. If my father does not sce him then, he will 
know the friend of the Ottawa chief is very sick.” 

The governor deemed it prudent not to press the ques- 
tion too closely, lest in so doing he should excite suspicion, 
and defeat his own object. “ When will the Ottawa and 
the other chiefs come again?” he asked; “ and when 
will their warriors play at ball upon the common, that 
the Sagauaw may see them and be amused?” “ When 


“ The great chief 


the sun has travelled so many times,” replied Ponteac, 
holding up three fingers of his left hand. “ Then will 
the Ottawa and the other chiefs bring their young war- 
riors and their women.” ° 

“Itis too soon,” was the reply; “ the Saganaw must have 
time to collect their presents, that they may give them to 
the young warriors who are swiftest in the race, and the 
most active at the ball. The great chief of the Ottawas, 
too, must Ict the settlers of the pale flag, who are the 
friends of the red skins, bring in food for the Saganaw, 
that a great feast may be given to the chiefs, and to the 
warriors, and that the Saganaw may make peace with 
the Ottawas and the other nations as becomes a great 
people. In twice so many days,” holding up three of his 
fingers in imitation of the Indian, “ the Saganaw will be 
ready to receive the chiefs in council, that they may 
smoke the pipe of peace, and bury the hatchet for ever 
What says the great chief of the Ottawas ?” 

“ It is good,” was the reply of the Indian, his eye 
lighting up with deep and exulting expression. ‘ The 
settlers of the pale flag shall bring food to the Saganaw. 
The Ottawa chief will send them, and he will desire his 
young men not to prevent them. In so many days, 
then,” indicating with his fingers, “ the great chiefs 
will sit again in council with the Saganaw, and the Otta- 
wa chief will not be a fool to bring the pipe he does not 
want.” 

With this asurcnce the conference terminated. Pon- 
teac raised his tall frame from the mat on which he had 
been squatted, nodded condescendingly to the governor, 
and strode haughtily into the square or area of the fort. 
The other chiefs followed his example; and to Major 
Blackwater was again assigned the duty of accompany- 
ing them without the works. The glance of the savages, 
and that of Ponteac in particular, was less wary than at 
their entrance. Each seemed to embrace every object 
on which the eye could rest, as if to fix its position inde- 
libly in his memory. ‘The young chief, who had been 
so suddenly and opportunely checked while in the very 
act of pealing forth his terrible war whoop, again looked 
up at the windows of the block-house, in quest of those 
whom his savage instinct had already devoted in inten- 
tion to his tomahawk, but they were no longer there. 
Such was the silence that reigned every where, the fort 
appeared to be tenanted only by the few men of the 
guard, who lingered near their stations, attentively 
watching the Indians, as they passed towards the gate. 
A very few minutes sufficed to bring the latter once 
more in the midst of their warriors, whom, for a few 
moments, they harangued earnestly, when the whole 
body again moved off in the direction of their encamp- 
ment. 

—<>— 


CHAPTER V. 


The week that intervened between the visit of the 
chiefs and the day appointed for their second meeting in 
council, was passed by the garrison in perfect freedom 
from alarm, although, as usual, in diligent watchfulness 
and preparations for casualties. In conformity with his 
promise, the Indian had despatched many of the Cana- 
dian settlers, with such provisions as the country then 
afforded, to the governor, and these, happy to obtain the 
gold of the troops in return for what they could conveniently 
spare, were not slow in availing themselves of the per- 
mission. Dried bear’s meat, venison, and Indian corn, 
composed the substance of these supplies, which were in 
sufficient abundance to produce a six wecks’ increase to 
the stock of the garrison. Hitherto they had been sub- 
sisting, in a great degree, upon salt provisions ; the food 
furtively supplied by the Canadians being necessarily, 
from their dread of detection, on so limited a scale, that 
a very small portion of the troops had been enabled to 
profit by it. This, therefore, was an important and un- 
expected benefit, derived from the falling in of the garri- 
son with the professed views of the savages; and one 
which, perhaps, few officers would, like Colonel de Hal- 
cimar, have possessed the forethought to have secured. 
But although it served to relieve the animal wants of the 
man, there was little to remove his moral inquictude. 
Discouraged by the sanguinary character of the warfare 
in which they seemed doomed to be for ever engaged, and 
harassed by constant watchings,—seldom taking off their 
clothes for weeks together,—the men had gradually been 
losing their energy of spirit, in the contemplation of the 
almost irremediable evils by which they were beset ; and 
looked forward with sad and disheartening conviction to 
a fate, that all things tended to prove to them was ana- 
voidable, however the period of its consummation might 
be protracted. Among the officers, this dejection, al- 
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prevalent ; and notwithstanding they sought to disguise 
it before their men, when left to themselves, they gave 
unlimited rein to a despondency hourly acquiring 
strength, as the day fixed on for the second council with 
the Indians drew near. 

At length came that terrible and eventful day, and, as 
if in mockery of those who saw beauty in its golden 
beams, arrayed in all the gorgeous softness of its au- 
tumnal glory. Sad and heavy were the hearts of many 
within that far distant and isolated fort, as they rose, at 
the first glimmering of light above the horizon, to pre- 
pare for the several duties assigned them. All felt the 
influence of a feeling that laid prostrate the moral ener- 
gies even of the boldest: but there was one young offi- 
cer in particular, who exhibited a dejection, degenerating 
almost into stupefaction ; and more than once, when he 
received an order from his superior, hesitated as one who 
either heard not, or, in attempting to perform it, mistook 
the purport of his instructions, and executed some en- 
tirely different duty. ‘The countenance of this officer, 
whose attenuated person otherwise bore traces of lan- 
guor and debility, but too plainly marked the abstracted- 
ness and terror of his mind, while the set stiff features 
and contracted muscles of the face contributed to give an 
expression of vacuity, that one who knew him not might 
have interpreted unfavourably. Several times, during 
the inspection of his company at the early parade, he 
was seen to raise his head, and throw forward his ear, as 
if expecting to catch the echo of some horrible and ap- 
palling cry, until the men themselves remarked, and 
commented, by interchange of looks, on the singular 
conduct of their officer, whose thoughts had evidently 
no connection with the duty he was performing, or the 
spot on which he stood. 

When this customary inspection had been accom- 
plished,—how cea be has been seen,—and the men 
dismissed from their ranks, the same young officer was 
observed, by one who followed his every movement with 
interest, to ascend that part of the rampart which com- 
manded an unbroken view of the country westward, 
from the point where the encampment of the Indians 
was supposed to lie, down to the bridge on which the 
terrible tragedy of Halloway’s death had been so re- 
cently enacted. Unconscious of the presence of two 
sentinels, who moved to and fro near their respective 
posts, on either side of him, the young officer folded his 
arms, and gazed in that direction for some minutes, with 
his whole soul riveted on the scene. Then, as if over- 
come by recollections called up by that on which he 
gazed, he covered his eyes hurriedly with his hands, and 
betrayed, by the convulsed movement of his slender form, 
he was weeping bitterly. This paroxysm past, he unco- 
vered his face, sank with one knee upon the ground, and 
upraising his clasped hands, as if in appeal to his God, 
seemed to pray deeply and fervently. In this attitude 
he continued for some moments, when he became sensi- 
ble of the approach of an intruder. He raised himself 
from his knee, turned, and beheld one whose counte- 
nance was stamped with a dejection scarcely inferior to 
his own. It was Captain Blessington. 

“ Charles, my dear Charles!” exclaimed the latter 
hurriedly, as he laid his hand upon the shoulder of the 
emaciated De Haldimar, “ consider you are not alone. 
For God’s sake, check this weakness! There are men 
observing you on every side, and your strange manner 
has already been the subject of remark in the com- 

“When the heart is sick, like mine,” replied the 
youth, in a tone of fearful despondency, “ it is alike 
reckless of forms, and careless of appearances. I trust, 
however,” and here spoke the soldier, “ there are few 
within this fort who will believe me less courageous, be- 
cause I have been seen to bend my knee in supplication 
to my God. I did not think that you, Blessington, 
would have been the first to condemn the act.” 

“ I condemn it, Charles! you mistake me, indeed you 
do,” feelingly returned his captain, secretly pained at 
the mild reproach contained in the concluding sentence ; 
“ but there are two things to be considered. In the first 
instance, the men, who are yet in ignorance of the great 
evils with which we are threatened, may mistake the 
cause of your agitation; you were in tears just now, 
Charles, and the sentinels must have remarked it as well 
as myself. I would not have them to believe that one of| 
their officers was affected by the anticipation of coming 
disaster, in a way their own hearts are incapable of esti- 
mating. You understand me, Charles? I would not 
have them too much discouraged by an example that 
may. become infectious.” 

“ | do understand you, Blessington,” and a forced and 
sickly smile played for a moment over the wan yet 


handsome features of the young officer ; “ you would not 
have me appear a weeping coward in their eyes.” 

“ Nay, dear Charles, I did not say it.” 

“ But you meant it, Blessington; yet, think not,”— 
and he warmly pressed the hand of his captain,—* think 
not, I repeat, I take your hint in any other than the 
friendly light in which it was intended. ‘That I have 
been no coward, however, I hope I have given proof 
more than once before the men, most of whom have 
known me from my very cradle ; yet, whatever they may 
think, is to me, at this moment, a matter of utter indif- 
ference. Blessington,” and again the tears rojled from 
his fixed eyes over his cheek, while he pointed with bis 
finger to the wesfern horizon, “ I have neither thought 
nor feeling for myself; my whole heart lies buricd there. 
Oh, God of Heaven!” he pursued, after a pause, and 
again raising his eyes in supplication, “ avert the dread- 
ful destiny that awaits my beloved sister.” 

“ Charles, Charles, if only for that sister’s sake, then, 
calm an agitation which, if thus indulged in, will as- 
suredly destroy you. All will yet be well. The delay 
obtained by your father has been sufficient for the pur- 
pose proposed. Let us hope for the best: if we are de- 
ceived in our expectation, it will then be time enough to 
indulge in a grief, which could scarcely be exceeded, 
were the fearful misgivings of your mind to be realised 
before your eyes.” 

“ Blessington,” returned the young officer,—and his 
features exhibited the liveliest image of despair,—* all 
hope has long since been extinct within my breast. See 
you yon theatre of death?” he mournfully pursued, point- 
ing to the fatal bridge, which was thrown into full relief 
against the placid bosom of the Detroit: “recollect you 
the scene that was acted on it? As for me, it is ever 
present to my mind,—it haunts me in my thoughts by 
day, and in my dreams by night. I shall never forget it 
while memory is left to curse me with the power of re- 
trospection. On the very spot on which I now stand 
was I borne in a chair, to witness the dreadful punish- 
ment; you see the stone at my feet, I marked it by that. 
I saw you conduct Halloway to the centre of the bridge; 
I beheld him kneel to receive his death ; I saw, too, the 
terrible race for life, that interrupted the proceedings; I 
marked the sudden up-spring of Halloway to his feet 
upon the coffin, and the exulting waving of his hand, as 
he seemed to recognise the rivals for mastery in that race. 
Then was heard the fatal volley, and I saw the death- 
struggle of him who had saved my brother’s life. I could 
have died, too, at that moment; and would to Providence 
I had! bnt it was otherwise decreed. My aching interest 
was, for a moment, diverted by the fearful chase now 
renewed upon the height; and, in common with those 
around me, I watched the efforts of the pursuer and 
the pursued with painful earnestness and doubt as to 
the final result. Ah, Blessington, why was not this 
all? The terrible shriek, uttered at the moment when 
the fugitive fell, apparently dead, at the feet of the firing 
party, reached us even here. I felt as if my heart must 
have burst, for I knew it to be the shriek of poor Ellen 
Halloway,—the suffering wife,—the broken-hearted wo- 
man who had so recently in all the wild abandonment of 
her grief, wetted my pillow, and even my cheek, with her 
burning tears, while supplicating an intercession with my 
father for mercy, which I knew it would be utterly fruit- 
less to promise. The discovery of her exchange of clothes 
with one of the drum boys of the grenadiers was made 
soon after you left the fort. I saw her leap upon the 
coffin, and, standing over the body of her unhappy hus- 
band, raise her hands to heaven in adjuration, and my 
heart died within me. I recollected the words she had 
spoken on a previous occasion, during the first examina- 
tion of Halloway, and I felt it to be the prophetic denun- 
ciation, then threatened, that she was now uttering on 
all the race of De Haldimar. I saw no more, Blessing- 
ton. Sick, dizzy, and with every faculty of my mind 
annihilated, I turned away from the horrid scene, and 
was aguin borne to my room.” 

Captain Blessington was deeply affected ; for there was 
a solemnity in the voice of the young officer that carried 
conviction to the heart. 

The attention of both was diverted by the report of a 
musket from the rear of the fort. Presently afterwards, 
the word was passed along the chain of sentinels upon 
the ramparts, that the Indians were issuing in force from 
the forest upon the common near the bomb-proof. Then 
was heard, asthe sentinel at the gate delivered the pass- 
word the heavy roll of the drum summoning to arms. 

“Ha! here already!” said Captain Blessington, as, 
glancing towards the forest, he beheld the skirt of the 
wood now alive with dusky human forms: “ Ponteac’s 
visit is earlier than we had been taught to expect; but 





we are as well prepared to receive him now, as liter; 
ang, in tact, the sooner the interview is terminated, the 
sooner we shall know what we have to depend upen. 
Come, Charles, we must join the company, and let me 
entreat you to evince less despondency betore the men. 
It is hard, I know, to sustain an artificial character under 
such disheartening circumstances; still, for example’s 
sake, it must be done.” 

“What I can I will do, Blessington,” rejoined the 
youth, as they both moved from the ramparts; “ but the 
task is, in truth, one to which I find myself wholly une- 
qual. How do I know that, even at this moment, my 
defenccless, terrified, and innocent sister may not be in- 
voking the name and arm of her brother to save her from 
destruction.” 

“Trust in Providence, Charles. Even although our 
worst apprehensions be realised, as I fervently trust they 
will not, your sister may be spared. .The Canacian could 
not have been unfaithful, or we should have learnt some- 
thing of his treachery from the Indians. Another week 
will confirm us in the truth or fallacy of our impressions. 
Until then, let us arm our hearts with hope. ‘Trust me, 
we shall yet see the laughing eyes of Clara fill with tears 
of affection, as I recount to her all her too sensitive and 
too desponding brother has suffered for her sake.” 

De Haldimar made no reply. He deeply felt the kind 
intention of his captain, but was far from cherishing the 
hope that had been recommended. He sighed heavily, 
pressed the arm, on which he leaned, in gratitude for the 
motive, and moved silently with his friend to join their 
company below the rampart. 


a 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Meanwhile the white flog had again been raised by the 
Indians upon the bomb-proof; and this having been 
readily met by a corresponding signal from the fort, a 
numerous band of savages now issued from the cover 
with which their dark forms had hitherto been identified, 
and spread themselves far and near upon the common. 
On this occasion they were without arms, offensive or 
defensive, of any kind, if we may except the knife which 
was always carried at the girdle, and which constituted 
a part rather of their necessary dress than of their war- 
like equipment. ‘Fhese warriors might have been about 
five hundred in number, and were composed chiefly of 
picked men from the nations of the Ottawas, the Dela- 
wares, and the Shawanees; each race beipg distinctly re- 
cognisable from the others by certain peculiarities of form 
and feature which individualised, if we may so term it, 
the several tribes. ‘Their only covering was the legging 
before described, composed in some instances of cloth, but 
principally of smoked deerskin, and the flap that passed 
through the girdle around the loins, by which the straps 
attached to the leggings were secured. Their bodies, 
necks, and arms were, with the exception of a few slight 
ornaments, entirely naked; and even the blanket, that 
served them as a couch by night and a covering by day, 
had, with one single exception, been dispensed with, ap- 
parently with a view to avoid any thing like encumbrance 
in their approaching sport. Each individual was provid- 
ed with a stout sapling of about three feet in length, 
curved, and flattened at the root extremity, like that used 
at the Irish hurdle; which game, in fact, the manner of 
ball-playing among the Indians in every way resembled. 

Interspersed among these warriors were a ‘nearly equal 
number of squaws. These were to be scen lonnging 
carelessly about in small groups, and were of all ages; 
from the hoary-headed, shrivelled-up hag, whose eyes still 
sparkled with a fire that her lank and attenuated frame 
denied, to the young girl of twelve, whose dark and glow- 
ing cheek, rounded bust, and penetrating glance, bore 
striking evidence of the precociousness of Indian beauty. 
These latter looked with evident interest on the sports of 
the younger warriors, who, throwing down their hurdles, 
either vied with each other in the skort but incredibly 
swift foot-race, or indulged themselves in wrestling and 
leaping; while their companions, abandoned to the full 
security they felt to be attached to the white flag waving 
on the fort, lay at their lazy length upon the sward, os- 
tensibly followmg the movements of the several competi- 
tors in these sports, but in reality with heart and eye 
directed solely to the fortification that lay beyond. Eachof 
these females, in addition to the machecoti, or petticoat, 
which in one solid square of broad-cloth was tightly 
wrapped around the loins, also carried a blanket loosely 
thrown around the person, but closely confined over the 
shoulders in front, and reaching below the knee. There 
was an air of constraint in their movements, which ac- 
corded ill with the occasion of festivity for which they 
were assembled ; and it was remarkable, whether it arose 
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from rer ference to those to whom they were slaves, as 
well and daughters, or from whatever other 
catse none of them ventured to recline them. 
selves upon the sward in imitation of the warriors. 
When it known to the governor that 
the Indians had begun themselves in force 
upon the common unarined, yet redolent with the spirit 
that direct their meditated sports, the soldiers 
were dismissed from their respective companies to the 
; where they were now to be seen, not drawn 
ible and hostile array, but collected together 
in their side-arms. ‘This 
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reciprocation of confidence on the part of the garrison 
was acknowledged by the Indians by marks of approba- 
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throng. From the inereased alacrity with which they 
now lent themselves to. the preparatory and inferior 
qimusements of the day, it Was evident their s itistaction 
Was Compict 

Hitherto the principal chiefS had, as on the previous 
occasion, occupied the bomb-proof; aud now, as then, they 
appeared to be deliberating among themselves, but evi- 


dently in a more energetic and serious manner. — At 
recotnpanied by the 


‘ «t } , « 
length they separated, when Ponteac, 


chiefs who had attended him oa the former day, once 
move led in the direction of the fort. ‘The moment of his 
advance was the signal for the commencement of the prin- 
cipal game. [nan instant those of the warriors who lay re- 
clinings on the sward sprang to their fect, while the wres- 
thers and racersresumed their hurdles, and prepared thei- 
selves for the trial of mingled skill and swiftness. At 
first they formed a dense group in the centre of the com- 


mon; and then, diverging in two equal files both to the 
right and tothe left of the immediate centre, where the 
aoe ball was placed, formed an open chain, extending 
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from the skirt of the forest to the conmmenceme 

village. On the one side were ranged the Delawares and 
the Shawanees, and on the other the more numcrous na- 
tion of the Otlawas. ‘The women of these several tribes, 
apparently much interested im the issue of an amusement 
in which the manliness and activity of their respective 
friends were staked, had gradually and imperceptibly 
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gained the tront of the fort, where they were now inud- 
dled in groups, at about twenty paces trom the draw- 
bridge, and bending cagerly forward to command the 
movements of the ball-players. 

In his circuit round the walls, Ponteac was seen to re- 
mark the confiding appearance of the unarmed soldiery 
with & satisfiction that was not sought to be diseuised ; 
and trom the mn rer In which he threw his glance alone 
each face of the rampart, it was evident his object wa 
to erabrace the numerical strength collected there. It 
Was moreover observed, when he passed the grou ys of| 

yu On tbs V ota ite, he addressed some words 
in a stran mone to the elder inatrons of cach. 
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passed. A gleam of fierce satisfaction pervaded the 
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te ruiinating rie interior extre mity of the mess-room, and 
dividing it from that of one of the officers, had been re- 
moved; and midway through this, extending entirely 
across, was drawn a curtain of scarlet cloth, against 
which the of the governor, clevated 
his seat was above those of the other officers, was thrown 
into strong relief. ‘There was another change, that 
escaped not the observation of the Indians, and that was, 
than one half of the officers who had been pre- 
at the first conference in the ey Of 
those latter, one had, mo been sent away by the 
governor fle moment the chiefs were ushered in. 
“Ueh!” ejaculated the proud leader, as he took his 
unceremoniously, and yet not without reluctance, 

mat. “The counci!-room of ther, is bigger than 
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ien the was here befor nuit 


chiefs is not so many.” 


The great chief of the Ottawas knows that the Sa- 

iaw has proms d the red skins a feast,” returned the 
rovernor, “ Were he to leave it to iis young warriors 
|to provide it, he would not be able to reccive the Ottawa 


like a gre mint chief, and to make peace with him as he 
could y 
“ My ee 
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opposite end of the room. 





was | st, he did not at.” 

“'! he great chicf of the Ottawas knows that the great 
father of the Saganaw has a big heart to make presents 
to the red skins. The cloth the Ottawa sees there is suf. 
ficient to make leggines for the chiefs of all the nations.” | ¢ 


\pparently satished with this reply, the fierce Indian 
uttered one of his strong guttural and assentient “ ughs,” 
and then commenced filling the pipe of peace, correct on 
the press nt occasion in all its ornaments,. which was 
handed to him by the Delaware chief. It was remarked 
by the officers this operation took up an unusually long 
portion of his time, and that he frequently turned his 
ear, like a horse stirred by the huntsman’s horn, with 
quick and irrepressible eagerness towards the door. 

“'The pale warrior, the friend of the Ottawa chicf; is 
not here,” said the governor, as he glanced his eve along 
the semicircle of Indians. “How is this? Is his voice 
still sick, that he cannot come; ot 
f the Ottawas forgotten to tell him ?” 

“The voice of the pale warrior is still sick, and he 
cannot speak,” replied the Indian. “The Ottawa 
i tongue of his fricnd the pale face 
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is full of wisdom.” 

Scarcely had the 
wild shrill ery 
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tion among the 


last words escaped his lips, when a 
from without the fort rane on the 
embled council, and eaused a momentary commo- 
It aros : 
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officers, : from a single voice, and 


that voice any who had heard 


during which the offi- 








cers and chiefs kept their eyes intently fixed on each 
other, passed anxiously away, and then nearer to the gate, 
apparently on the very drawbridge itself, was pealed forth 
the wild and deat ning yell of a legion of devilish voices. 
At that sound, the Ottaven and the other chiefs sprang to 
their feet, and their own fierce ery responded to that yet 
vibrating on the’ears of all. Already were their gleam- 
i tomahawks brandished wildly over their heads, and 
Pouteae had even bounded a pace forward to reach the 

wernor with the deadly weapon, when at the sudden 
lainping of vot of the latter upon the floor, the 
carlet cl rear was thrown aside, and twenty 
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startled gaze of the astonished 


soldiers, tl along the 

levelled musk 
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int was enough to satisfy the keen chief of the 
of the ease. ‘Phx calm composed mien of the 
ollicers, not one of whom had even attempted to quit his 

at, amid the din by which his ears were so alarmingly 
assatled,—the triumphant, yet dignified, and even severe 
rovernor’s countenanec ; and, above all, 
the unc xpe ceted presence ¢ of the prepared soldic ry,y—all 
these at once assured him of the discovery of his treache ry, 
wy the danger that awaited him. ‘The necessit y for an 
immediate attempt to join his warriors w ithout, was now 
Ottawa; and-scareely had he conceived 
the idea before it was sought to be executed. In a single 
spring he gained-the door of the mess-room, and, followed 
eagerly and tumultuously by the other chiefs, to whose 
departure no opposition was offered, in the next moment 
stood on the steps of the piazza that ran along the tent 
of the building whence he had issued. 

The surprise of the Indians on reaching this 
now too powerlul to be dis 


state 


expression of the 


obvious to the 
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seene before them with an air of minatell stupefaction, 
rage, and alarm. Scarcely ten ininutes had elapsed since 
they had proudly strode through the naked area of the 
fort, and yet, even in that short space of time, its ap- 
pearance had been entirely ehanged. Not a part was 
there now of the surrounding buildin:rs that was not re- 
dolent with human life, and hostile preparation. Through 
every window of the officers’ low rooms, was to be seen 
the dark and frowning muzzle ofa field-piece, bearing 
upon the gateway; and behind these were artillerymen, 
holding their lichte rd matches, supported again by files of 
bayonets, that glittered in their rear. In the block- 
houses the same formidable array of ficld-pieces and mus- 
kets was visible; while from the four angles of the 
square, as many heavy guns, that had been artfally 
masked at the entrance of the chiefs, seemed ready to 
sweep away every thing that should come be fore them. 
Ihe ui ird-room near the gate presented the same hostile 
front. ‘The doors of this, as well as of the other build- 
had bake firmly secured within; bat from every 
window affording cover to the troops, gleamed a line of 
bayonets rising above the threatening ficld-pieces, pointed, 
at a distance of little more than twelve fect, directly upon 
the gateway. In addition to his musket, each man of the 
guard moreover held a hand grenade, provided with a 
short fuze that could be ignited in a moment from the 
matches of the gunners, and with immediate effect. The 
soldiers in the block-houscs were similarly provided. 
Almost magic as was the change thus suddenly effect- 
ed in the appearance of the garrison, it was not the most 
— sting fe vatture in the exciting scene. Choking up the 
ateway, in which they were completely wedged, and 
crowding the drawbridge, a dense mass of dusky Indians 
were to be seen casting their fierce glances around ; yet pa- 


sore 
ings, 


ralysed in their movements by the “unlooked-for display of 


a sy sisting foree, threatening instant anuihilation to those 
who should attempt either to advance or to reecde. Never, 
perhaps, was astonishment anu disappointment more for- 
cibly depicted on the human countenanee, than as they 
were now exhibited by these men, who had already, in 
imagination, secured to themselves an easy conquest. 
They were the warriors who had so recently been en- 
gaged in the manly yet innocent exercise of the ball; 
but, instead of the harmless hurdle, each now carried a 
short gun in one hand and a gleaming tomahawk in the 
other. After the first general yelling heard in the coun- 
cil-room, not a sound was uttered. ‘Their burst of rage 
and triumph had evidently been checked by the unex- 
pected manner of their reception, and they now stood 
on the spot on which the further advance of each 
had been eluate so silent and motionless, that, bat for 
the rolling of their dark eyes, as they keenly measured 
the insurmountable barriers that were opposed to their 
they might almost have been taken for a wild 
tuary. 

Conspic uons at the head of these was he who wore the 
blanket; a tall warrior, on whom rested the startled cye 
of every officer and soldier who was so situated as to be- 
hold liim. His face was painted black as death; and as 
he stood under the arch of the gateway, with his white 
head towering far above those of bis com- 
panions, this formidable and mysterious enemy might 
have been likened to the spirit of darkness presiding ever 
his terrible legions. 

Jn order to account for the extraordinary appearance 
of the Indians, armed in every way for death, at a mo- 
ment when neither gnu nor tomahawk was apparently 
within miles of their reach, it will be necessary to revert 
to the first entrance of the chiefs into the fort. The fall 
of 4 onteae had been the effect of design; and the yell 
pealed forth by him, on recovering his feet, as if in taunt- 
ing reply to the laugh of his comrades, was in reality a 
ional intended for the guidance of the Indians without. 
These, now following up their game with increasing 
spirit, at once changed the direction of their line, bring- 
ing the ball nearer to the fort. In their eagerness to 
effect this object, they had overlooked the gradual scces- 
sien of the unarmed troops, spectators of their snort, from 
the ramparts, until scarcely more than twenty stragglers 
were left. As they neared the gate, the squaws broke up 
their several groups, and, forming a line on either hand 
of the road Icading to the drawbridge, appeared to sepa- 
rate solely with a view not to impede the action of the 
players. For an instant a dense group collected around 
the ball, which had been driven to withm a hundred yards 
of the gate, and fifty hurdles were crossed in their en- 
deavours to secure it, when the warrior, who formed the 
solitary exception to th ie multitude, i in his blanket eover- 
ine, and who had been free rine im the extreme rear of 
the party, came rapidly up to the spot where the well- 
affected struggle was maintained. At his approach, the 
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hurdles of the other players were withdrawn, when, at a 
single blow from his powerful arm, the ball was seen 
flying into the air in an oblique direction, and was for a 
moment lost altogether to the view. When it again met 
the eye, it was ds escending perpendicularly into the very 
contretof the fort. 

With the fleetness of thought now commenced a race 
that had ostensibly for its object the recovery of the lost 
ball; and in which, he who had driven it with such re- 
sistless force, outstripped them all. ‘heir course lay be- 
tween the two lines of squaws; and scarcely had the 
head of the bounding Indians reached the opposite ex- 
tremity of those lines, when the women suddenly threw 
back their blankets, and disclosed each a short gun and a 
tomahawk. ‘I’o throw away their hurdles and seize upor 
these, was the work of an instant. Alrcady, in imagina- 
tion, was the fort their own; and, such was : the pootins 
exultation of the black aud turbaned warrior, when he 
felt the planks of the drawbridge benuing beneath his 
feet, all the ferocious Jey of his soul was pealed fortis in 
the terrible cry which, rapidly succeeded by that of the 
other Indians, had re sounde d so fearfully through the 
council room. What their disappointment was, when, on 
gaining the interior, they found the garrison prepared 
for their reception, has already been shown. 

“Secure that traitor, men!” exclaimed the governor, 
advancing into the square, and pointing to the black war- 
rior, whose quick eye was now glancing on every side, to 
discover some assailable point in the formidable defences 
of the troops. 

A iaugh of scorn and derision escaped the lips of the 
warrior. “Isthere a man—are there are ten men, even 
with Governor de Haldimar at their head, who will be 
bold cnough to attempt it?” he asked.“ Nay !” he pur- 

sued, stepping boldly a pace or two in front of the won- 
dering savages,—* here I stand singly, and defy your 
wh ole garrison!” 

A sudden movement among the soldiers in the guard- 
room announes od they we re pre paring to execute tie order 
of their chic The eye of the black warrior sparkled 
with ferocious pleasure; and he made a ge sture to his 
followers, which was replied to by the sudden tension of 
their hitherto rclaxed forms into attitudes of expectance 
and preparation, 

“Stay, men; quit not your cover for your lives !” com- 
manded the governor, ia a loud deep voice :—* keep the 
barrreades fast, and move not.” 

A cloud of anger and disappointment passed over the 
features of the black warrior. It was evident the object 
of his bravado was to draw the troops from their de- 
fences, that they might be so mingled with their enemics 
as to render the cannon useless, unless friends and foes 
(which was by no means probable) should alike be saeri- 
fieed. ‘The governor had penctrated the design in time 
to prevent the mischief. 

Ina moment of uncontrollable rage, the sevage war- 
rior aimed his tomahawk at the head of the governor. 
The latter stepped lightly aside, and the stecl sank with 
such foree into one of the posts supporting the piazza, 
that the quivering handle snapped close off at its head. 
At that moment, a single shot, fired from the guard- 
house, was drowned in the yell of approbation which 
burst from the lips of the dark crowd. 
the warrior was, however, scen flying through the air, |‘ 
earried away by the force of the bullet which had torn it 
from his head. He himsel?.was unharmed. 





“ A narrow escape for us both, Colonel de Haidimar,” 


he observed. as soon as the yell had subsided, and with 
an air of the most perfect unconcern. ‘ Had my toma- 
hawk obeyed the first impulse of my heart, I should have 
cursed mysclf and died: as it is, | have reason to avoid 
all useless exposure of my own life, at present. A second 
bullet may be better directed; and to dic, robbed of my 
revenge, would ill answer the purpose of a life devoted to 
its attainment. Remember my pledge !” 

At the hasty command of the governor, a hundred}: 
muskets were raised to the shoulders of his men; but, 
before a single eye could glance along the barrcl, the for- 
midable and active warrior had bounded over the heads 
of the nearest Indians into a small space that was left 
unoccupied; when, stooping suddenly to the earth, he 
disappeared altogether from the view of his enemies. A 
slight movement in the centre of the numerous band 
crowding the gateway, and extending even beyond the 
bridge, was now discernible: it was like the waving of a 
field rot standing corn, through which some animal ra- 
pidly winds its tortuous course, bending aside as the ob- 
ject advances, and closing again when it has passed. 
Alter the lapse of a minute, the terrible warrior was scen 
to spring again to his feet, far in the rear of the band; 
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and then, uttering a fierce shout of cxultation, to make 
cood his reireat towards the forest. 

Meanwhile, Ponteze and the other chiefs of the cours il 
continued rooted to the piazza on which they had rushed 
at the unexpected display of the armed men behind the 
scariet curtain. ‘The loud “* Waugh” that burst from the 
lips of all, on finding themselves thus foiled in their 
schemes of massacre, had been succcedcd, the instant aft 
terwards, by feelings of personal apprehension, which 

each, however, had collectedness enough to disg 
Once the Ottawa made a movement as if he would have 
cleared the space that kept him from his warriors; but 
the emphatical pointing of the finger of Colonel de Hal- 
dimar to the levelled muskets of the men in the block- 
houses prevented‘ him, and the attempt was not repeated. 
It was remarked by the officers, who also stood on the 
piazza, close behind the chiefs, when the black warrior 
threw his tomahawk at the governor, a shade of displea- 
sure passed over the features of the Ottawa; and that, 
when he found the daring attempt was not retaliated on 
his people, his countenance had been momentarily lighted 
up with a satisfied expression, apparently marking his 
sense of the forbearance so unexpectedly shown. 

“ What says the great chief of the Ottawas now ?” 
asked the governor, calmly, and breaking «a profound si- 
lence that had suececded to the last fierce yell of the 
formidable being just departed. “ Was the Saganaw not 
right, when he said the Ottawa came with guile in his 
heart, and with a lie wpon his lips? But the Saganaw 
is not a fool, and he can read the thoughts of his enemies 
upon their faces, and long before their lips have spoken.” 

“ Ugh!” ejaculated the Indian; “ my father is a great 
chief, and his head is full of wisdom. Had he been fve- 
ble, like the other chicts of the Saganaw, the strong hold 
of the Detroit must have fallen, and the red skins would 
have danced their war dance round the scalps of his 
young men, cven in the council room whicre they came 
to talk of peace.” 

“ Does the great chief of the Ottawas see the big thun- 
der of the Saganaw ?” pursue d the governor: “ if mot, 
let him open his eyes and leok. The Saganaw has but 
to move lus lips, and swiffer than the lightning would 
the pale fuces sweep away the warriors of the Ottawa, 
even where they now stand: in less time than the Saga- 
naw is now speakiny, would they mow them down like 
the grass of the prairic.” 

“Ugh!” again exclaimed the chief, with mixed dog- 
gedness and fiereeness: “ if what say father says is 
true, why does he not pour out his anger upon the red 


skins ?” 











“ Let the great chief of the Ottawas listen,” replied 
the governor with dignity. “ When the grea 
ail the nations that are in league with the pases 3 came 
last to the coancil, the Saganaw knew that they carried 
deceit in their hearts, and thet they never meant to 
smoke the pipe of peace, or to bury the hatchet in th 
eround. The Saganaw micht have kept them prisoners, 
that their warriors might be without a head; but he had 
given his word to the ¢reat chief of the Ottawas, and 
the word of a Saganaw is never broken. Even now, 
while both the chiefs and the warriors are in his power, 
he will not slay them, for he wishes to show the Ottaw 
the desire of the Seeanaw is to be friendly with the red 

skins, and not to de stroy them. Wicked a n from the 

Canadas have whispered Bes im the ried > Ottawa; 
but a great chief * chould judge for himself, and tale 
council only from the wisdom of his own vi! vart. "The 
Ottawa end his warriors may go,” he resumed, after a 
short pause; “the path by which they came is again 
ope n to the m. Let them de >part m pe ace ; the big thun- 
der of the Saganaw shall not harm the m.” 

The countenance of the Indian, who had clearly seen 
the danger of his position, wore an expression of surprise 
which could not be dissembled : low exclamations passed 
papain him and his companions; and, then pointing to 

he tomahawk that lay half buried in the weod, he said, 
dodtingty;_ 

“ Tt was the pale face, the friend of the great chief of 
the Ottawas, who struc ‘kK the hatehet at any father. ‘The 
Ottawa is not a fool to believe the Saganaw can sleep 
without revenge.” 

“ The great chief of the Ottawas shall know us bet- 
ter,” was the reply. “The young warriors of the Saga- 
naw might destroy their enemies where they now stand, 
but they seck not their blood. When the Ottawa chief 
takes council from his own heart, and not from the lips 
of a cowardly dog of a pale face, who strikes his toma- 
hawk and then tlie ‘sy his wisdom will tell him to make 
peace with the Saganaw, whose w: irriors are without 
treachery, even as they are without fear.” 
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Another of those deep interjectional “ ughs” escaped 
the chest of the proud Indian. 

“ What my father says is good,” he returned; “ but 
the pale face is a great warrior, and the Ottawa chief is 
his friend. ‘The Ottawa will go.” 

He then addressed a few sentences, in a tongue un- 
known to the officers, to the swarthy and anxious crowd 
in front. These were answered by a low, sullen, yet 
assentient grunt, from the united band, who now turned, 
though with justitiable caution and distrust, and recross- 
ed the drawbridge without hinderance irom the troops. 
Pouteae waited until the last Indian had departed, and 
then making a movement to the governor, which, with 
ill its havehtiness, was meant to mark his sense of the 
forbearance and goed faith that had been manifested, 
once more stalked proudly and calmly across the area, 
fuHowed by the remainder of the chiefs. The officers 
who were with the eovernor ascended to the ramparts, 
to follow their movements; end it was net belore their 
report had been made that the Indians were immerging 
once more into the heart of the forest, the troops were 
withdrawn from their formidable defences, and the gate 
of the fort again firmly secured* 





—<f—. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


While the reader is left to pause over the rapid suc- 
cession of incidents resulting from the inysterious en- 
trance of the warrior of the Fleur de lis into the English 
fort, be it our task to explain the circumstanees connect- 
ed with the singular disappearance of Captain de Haldi- 
mar, end the melancholy murder of his unfortunate 
scrvant. 

It will be recollected that the ill-fated Halloway, in 
the course of his defence before the court martial, dis- 
tinctly stated the voice of the individual who had ap- 
preached his post, calling on the name of Captain de 
Haldimar, on the night of the alarm, to have been tliat 
of a female, and that the language in which they subse- 
quently conversed was that of the Ottawa Indians. This 
was strictly the fact; and the only error inte which the 
unfortunate soldicr had fallen, had reference merely to 
the character aud motives of the party. He had natu- 
rally imagined, as he bad stated, it was some young 
female of the village, whom attachment for his officer 
had driven to the desperate determination of seeking an 
interview ; nor was this impression at all weakened by 
the subsequent discourse of the parties in the Indian 
tongue, with which it was well known, most of the Ca- 
nadians, both male and female, were more or less con- 
versant. The subject of that short, low, and hurried 
conference was, indeed, one that well warranted the 
sinewular intrusion ; and, in the declaration of Halloway, 
we have already scen the importanee and anxiety attach. 
ed by the young oflicer to the communication. With- 
out waiting to repeat the motives assigned for his de- 
parture, and the prayers and expostulations to which he 
had recourse to overcome the determination and sense of 
duty of the unfortunate .scutinel, let us pass at once to 
the moment when, efter having cleared the ditch, con- 
jointly with his faithful follower, im the manner already 
shown, Captain de Haldimar first stood side by side with 
his midnight visitant. 

The night, it has elsewhere been observed, was clear 

d starry, so that objects upon the common, such as the 
rude stuinp that here and there raised its dark low head 
ibove the surlace, might be dimly seen in the distance. 
To obviate the danger of discovery by the sentinels, ap- 
saad to be the first study of the female; for, when 
Captain de Haldimar, followed by his servant, had reach- 
ed the spot on which she stood, she ;ut the forefinger of 
one hand to her lips, and with the other pointed to his 
booted foot. A corresponding signal showed that the 
lightness of the ntaterial offered litle risk of betrayal. 
Donellan, however, was made to doff his heavy ammuni- 
ie occurrences related in this chapter, and the 
awful details which follow relative to the destruction of 
Fort Michillimackinae, are historically correct. For a 
very interesting account of this eventful period of our 
‘Travels in the interior parts of North 
America, for more than 4,000 miles, in the years 1766, 
&e., by Jonathan Carver.” But for a more interesting 
hook, “ ‘Travels and Adventures in Canada, and the 
Indian territory, between the years 1760 and 1776. By 
Alexander Henry, Esq.’ Number 4081, octavo, in the 
Philadelphia Library. For a condensed and _satisfae- 
tory account, sce also 2d yol. of “ Thacher’s Indian 
Biography,” recently published in New York, and to be 
had in every book store; in it will be found a life of 
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tion shoes ; and, with this precaution, they all stole has- 
tily along, under the shadows of the projecting ramparts, 
until they had gained the extreme rear. Here the female 
suddenly raised her tall figure from the stooping position 
in which she, as well as her companions, had performed 
the dangerous circuit ; and, placing her finger once more 
significantly on her lips, led in the direction of the bomb- 
proof, unperceived by the sentinels, most of whom, it is 
probable, had, up to the moment of the alarm subse- 
quently given, been too much overcome by previous 
watching and excitement to have kept the most vigilant 
look out. 

Arrived at the skirt of the forest, the little party drew 
up within the shadow of the ruin, and a short and earn- 
est dialogue ensued, in Indian, between the female and 
the officer. This was succeeded by a command froin 
the latter to his servant, who, after a momentary but re- 
spectful expostulation, which, however, was utterly lost 
on him to whom it was addressed, proceeded to divest 
himself of his humble apparel, assuming in exchange the 
more elegant uniform of his superior. Donellan, who 
was also of the grenadiers, was remarkable for the re- 
semblance he bore, in figure, to Captain de Haldimar; 
wanting, it is’true, the grace and freedom of movement 
of the latter, but still presenting an outline which, in an 
attitude of profound repose, might, as it subsequently 
did, have set even those who were most intimate with 
the officer at fault. 

“This is well,” observed the female, as the young 
man proceeded to induct himself in the grey coat of his 
servant, having previously drawn the glazed hat close 
over his waving and redundant hair; “ if the Saganaw is 
ready, Qucanasta will go.” 

“ Sure, and your honour does not mane to lave me 
behind !” exclaimed the anxious soldier, as his captain 
now recommended him to stand closely concealed near 
the ruin until his return. * Who knows what ambus- 
cade the she-divil may lade your honour into; and 
thin who will you have tu bring you out of it?” 

* No, Donellan, it must net be: I first intended it, 
as you may perceive by my bringing you out; but the 
expedition on which Lam going is of the utmost im- 
portance to us all, and too much precaution cannot 
be taken. I fear no ambuscade, for I can depend on 
the fidelity of my guide; but the presence of a third 
person would only embarrass, w ithout assisting ine in 
the least. You inust remain behind ; the wornan insists 
upon it, and there is no more to be said.” 

“To ould Nick with the ugly winch, for her pains !” 
half muttered the disappomted soldier to himself. “ | 
wish it may be as your honour says; but my mind 
misyvives me sadly that evil will come of this. Has your 
honour secured the pistols ?” ; 

* They are here,’ returned his captain, placing a 
hand on either chest. ** And now, Donellan, mark 
me: I know nothing that can detain me longer than 
an hour; at least the woman assures me, and I believe 
her, that I may be back then; but it is well to guard 
against accidents. You must continue here for the 
hour, and for the hour only. If I come not then, re- 
turn to the fort without delay, for the rope must be 
removed, and the gate secured, before Halloway is re- 
The keys you will find in the pocket of my 
uniform: when you have done with them, let thein be 
hung up in their proper place in the guard-room. My 
father must not know either that Halloway suffered 
me to pass the gate, or that you accompanied me.”’ 

“ Lord love us! your honour talks as if you niver 
would return, giving such aheap of orders!” exclaim- 
ed the startled man; “ bnt if T go back alone, as | 
trust in heaven I shall not,how am I to account for being 
dressed in your honour’s rigimintals ?” 

“1 tell you, Donellan,” impatiently returned the 
officer, * that I shall be back; but I only wish to 
guard against accidents. The instant you get into the 
fort, you will take off my clothes and resume your 
own. Who the devil is to see you in the uniform, un- 
less it be Halloway ?” o 

“If the-Saganaw would not see the earth red with 
the blood of his race, he will go,” interrupted the 
female. ‘ Oucanasta can feel the breath of the morn- 
ing fresh upon her cheek, and the council of the chiefs 


heved. 


must be begun.” 

“ The Saganaw is ready, and Oucanasta shall lead 
the way,” hastily returned the officer. “ One word 
more, Donellan,”’ and he pressed the hand of his do- 
mestic kindly : “ should I not return, you must, with- 
out committing Halloway or yourself, cause my father 
to be apprised that the Indians meditate a deep and 
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that plan is, 1 know not yet myself, neither does this 
}woman know; but she says that I shall hear it discuss. 
id unseen, even in the heart of their own encampment. 
All you have to do is to acquaint my father with the 
existence of danger. And now be cautious: above all 
things, keep close under the shadow of the bomb-proot ; 
for there are scouts constantly prowling about the 
common, and the glittering of the uniform in the siar- 
light may betray you.” 

“ But why may I not follow your honour?” again 
urged the faithful soldier ; “and where is the use of my 
remaining here to count the stars, and hear the ‘al!’s 
well!’ from the fort, when I could be so much better em- 
ployed in guarding your honour from harm? What 
sort of protection can that Ingian woman afford, who is 
of the race of our bitterest enemies, them cursed Ottawas, 
and your honour venturing, too, like a spy into the very 
heart of the blood-hounds? Ah, Captain de Haldimar, 
for the love. of God, do not trust yourself alone with her, 
or Lam sure I shall never see your honour again !” 

The last words’ (unhappily too prophetic) fell only on 
the ear of him who uttered them. ‘The female and the 


the bomb-proof; and the soldier, as directed by his mas- 
ter, now drew up his tall figure against the ruin, where 
he continued for a period immovable, as if he had been 
planted there in his ordinary character of sentinel, listen- 
ing, until they eventually died away in distance, to the 
receding footsteps of his master ; and then ruminating 
on the several apprehensions that crowded on his mind, 
in regard to the probable issue of his adventurous pro- 
ject. 

Meanwhile, Captain de Haldimar and his guide trod 
the mazes of the forest, with an expedition that proved 
the latter to be well acquainted with its bearings. On 
quitting the bomb-proof, she had struck into a narrow 
winding path, less seen than felt in the deep gloom per- 
vading the wood, and with light steps bounded over ob- 
stacles that lay strewed in their course, emitting scarcely 
nore sound than would have been produced by the slimy 
crawl of its native rattlesnake. Not so, however, with 
the less experienced tread of her companion. Wanting 
the pliancy of movement given to it by the light mocassin, 
the booted foot of the young officer, despite of all his pre- 
caution, fell heavily to the ground, producing such a 
rustling among the dried leaves, that, had an Indian ear 
been lurking any where around, his approach must inevi- 
tably have been betrayed. More than once, too, neglect- 
ing to follow the injunction of his companion, who 
moved in a stooping posture, with her head bent over 
her chest, his hat was caught in the closely matted 
branches, and fell sullenly and heavily to the earth, evi- 
dently much to the discomfiture of his guide. 

At length they stood on the verge of a dark and preci- 
pitous ravine, the abrupt sides of which were studded 
with underwood, so completely interwoven that all pas- 
sage appeared impracticable. What, however, seemed an 
insurmountable obstacle, proved, in reality, an inestima- 
ble advantage; for it was by clinging to this, in imita- 
tion of the example set him by his companion, the young 
officer was ‘prevented from rolling into an abyss, the 
depth of which was lost in the profound obscurity that 
pervaded the scene. ‘Through the bed of this dark dell 
rolled a narrow stream, so imperceptible to the eye in the 
“living darkness,” and so noiseless in its course, that it 
was not until warned by his companion he stood on the 
very brink of it, Captain de Haldimar was made sensible 
of its existence. Both cleared it at a single bound, in 
which the activity of the female was not the least con- 
spicuous, and, clambering up the opposite steep, secured 
their footing, by the aid of the same underwood that had 
assisted them in their descent. 

On gaining the other summit, which was not done 
without detaching several loose stones from their sandy 
bed, they again fell into the path, which had been lost 
sight of in traversing the ravine. ‘They had proceeded 
along this about half a mile, when the female suddenly 
stopped, and pointing to a dim and lurid atmosphere that 
now began to show itself between the thin foliage, whis- 
pered that in the opening beyond stood the encainpment 
of the Indians. She then seated herself on the trunk of 
a fallen tree, that lay at the side of the almost invisible 
path they had hitherto pursued, and motioning to her, 
companion to unboot himself, proceeded to unlace the 
fastenings of her mocassins. 

“The foot of the Saganaw must fall like the night dew 
on the prairie,” she observed ; “ the ear of the red skin is 
quicker than the lightning, and he will know that a pale 
face is near, if he hear but his tread upon a blade o 
grass.” 





treacherous plan to get possession of the fort. What 





The young officer had, at the first suggestion of his 


officer had already disappeared round an abrupt angle of 


guide, divested himself of his boots, prepared to perform 
the remainder of the journey merely in his stockings, but 
his companion now threw herself on her knees before 
him, and, without further ceremony, proceeded to draw 
over his foot one of the mocassins she had. just relin- 
quished. , 

“ The fect of the Saganaw are soft as those of a young 
child,” she remarked, in a voice of commiseration ; “ but 
the mocassins of Oucanasta shall protect them from the 
thorns of the forest.” 

This was too un-European,—too much reversing the 
established order of things, to be borne patiently. As if 
he had felt the dignity of his manhood offended by the 
proposal, the officer drew his foot hastily. back, declaring, 
as he sprang from the log, he did not care for the thorns, 
and could not think of depriving a female, who must be 
much more sensible of pain than himself. 

Oucanasta, however, was not to be outdone in polite- 
ness. She calmly reseated herself on the log, drew her 
right foot over her left knee, caught one of the hands of 
her companion, and placing it upon the naked sole, de- 
sired him to feel how impervious to attack of every de- 
scription was that indurated portion of the lower limb. 

This practical argument was not without its weight, 
and had more effect in deciding the officer than a volume 
of remonstrance. When Captain de Haldimar had 
passed his unwilling hand over the foot of Oucanasta, 
which, whatever her face might have been, was certainly 
any thing but delicate, and encountered numerous ragged 
excrescences and raspy callosities that set all symmetry 
at defiance, a wonderful revolution came over his feel- 
ings; and secretly determining the mocassins would be 
equally well placed on his own feet, he no longer offered 
any opposition. 

This important point arranged, the officer once more 
followed his guide in silence. Gradually the forest, as 
they advanced, became lighter with the lurid atmosphere 
before alluded to; and at length, through the trees, could 
be indistinctly seen the Indian fires from which it pro- 
ceeded. The young man was now desired by his con- 
ductress to use the utmost circumspection jn making the 
circuit of the wood, in order to gain a position imme- 
diately opposite to the point where the path they had 
hitherto pursued terminated in the opening. This, in- 
deed, was the most dangerous and critical part of the un- 
dertaking. A false step, or the crackling of a decayed 
branch beneath the foot, would have been sufficient to 
betray proximity, in which case his doom was sealed. 

Fortunate did he now deem himself in having yielded 
to the counsel of his guide. Had he retained his unbend- 
ing boot, it must have crushed whatever it pressed ; 


encountered, enabled him to pass noiselessly over them. 
Still, while exempt from danger on this score, another, 
scarcely less perplexing, became at every instant more 
obvious ; for, as they drew nearer to the point which the 
female sought to gain, the dim light of the half-slumber- 
ing fires fell so immediately upon their path, that had a 
single human eye been turned in that direction, their 
discovery was inevitable. It was with a beating heart, 
to which mere personal fear, however, was a stranger, that 
Captain de Haldimar performed this concluding stage of 
his adventurous course; but, at a moment when he con- 
sidered detection unavoidable, and was arming himself 
with resolution to meet the event, the female suddenly 
halted, placing, in the act, the trunk of an enormous 
beech between her companion and the dusky forms 
within, whose very breathing could be heard by the 
anxious officer. Without uttering a word, she took his 
hand, and, drawing him gently forward, disappeared al- 
together from his view. The young man followed, and 
in the next moment found himself in the bowelless body 
of the tree itself; into which, on the side of the encamp- 
ment, both light and sound were admitted by a small 
aperture formed by the natural decay of the wood. 

The Indian pressed her lips to the ear of her compa- 
nion, and rather breathed than said,—* The Saganaw 
will see and hear every thing from this in safety ; and 
what he hears let him treasure in his heart. Oucanasta 
must go. When the council is over she will return, and 
lead him back to his warriors.” 

With this brief intimation she departed, and so noise- 
lessly, that the young officer was not aware of her ab- 
sence until some minutes of silence had satisfied him she 
must be gone. His first care then was to survey, through 
the aperture that lay in a level with his eye, the charac- 
ter of the scene before him. The small plain, in which lay 
the encampment of the Indians, was a sort of oasis of the 
forest, girt round with a rude belt of underwood, and some- 
what clevated, so as to present the apres nce of a mound, 





constructed on the first principles of art. This was thickly, 


whereas, the pliant mocasgin, yielding to the obstacles it 
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although irregularly studded with tents, some of which 
were formed of large coarse mats thrown over poles dis- 
posed in a conical shape, while others were more rudely 
composed of the leafy branches of the forest. ; 

Within these, groups of human forms lay wrapped in 
their blankets, stretched at their lazy length. Others, 
with their feet placed close to the dying embers of their 
fires, diverged like so many radii from their centre, and 
lay motionless in sleep, as if life and consciousness were 
wholly extinct. Here and there was to be seen a solitary 
warrior securing, with admirable neatness, and with 
delicate ligatures formed of the sinew of the deer, the 
guiding feather, or fashioning the bony barb of his long 
arrow; while others, with the same warlike spirit in 
view, employed themselves in cutting and greasing smull 
patches of smoked deerskin, which were to secure and 
give a more certain direction to the murderous bullet. 
Among the warriors were interspersed many women, 
some of whom might be seen supporting in their laps the 
heavy heads of their unconscious helpmates, while they 
occupied themselves, by the firelight, in parting the long 
black matted hair, and maintaining a destructive war- 
fare against the pigmy inhabitants of that dark region. 
These signs of life and activity in the body of the camp 
generally were, however, but few and occasional ; but, at 
the spot where Captain de Haldimar stood concealed, the 
scene was different. At a few yards from the tree stood 
a sort of shed, composed of tall poles placed upright in 
the earth, and supporting a roof formed simply of rude 
boughs, the foliage of which had been withered by time. 
This simple edifice might be about fifty feet in circum- 
ference. In the centre blazed a large fire that had been 
newly fed, and around this were assembled a band of 
“swarthy warriors, some twenty or thirty in number, who, 
by their proud, calm, and thoughtful bearing, might at 
once be known to be chiefs. 

The faces of most of these were familiar to the young 
officer, who speedily recognised them for the principals 
of the various tribes Ponteac had leagued in arms 
against his enemies. That chief himself, ever remark- 
able for his haughty eye and commanding gesture, was 
of the number of those present ; and, a little aloof from 
his inferiors, sat, with his feet stretched towards the fire, 
and half reclining on his side in an attitude of indo- 
lence; yet with his mind evidently engrossed by deep 
and absorbing thought. From some observations that 
distinctly met his ear, Captain de Haldimar gathered, 
the party were only awaiting the arrival of an important 
character, without whose presence the leading chief was 
unwilling the conference should begin. The period of 
the officer’s cuncealment had just been long enough to 
enable him to fix all these particulars in his mind, when 
suddenly the faint report of a distant rifle was heard 
echoing throughout the wood. ‘This was instantly suc- 
ceeded by a second, that sounded more sharply on the 
ear; and then followed a long and piercing cry that 
brought every warrior, even of those who slept, quickly 
to his feet. 

An anxious interval of some minutes passed away in 
the fixed and listening attitudes, which the chiefs espe- 
eially had assumed, when a noise resembling that of 
some animal forcing its way rapidly through the rustling 
branches, was faintly heard in the direction in which the 
shots had been fired. This gradually increased as it 
evidently approached the encampment, and then, dis- 
tinetly, could be heard the light yet unguarded. boundings 
of a human foot. At every moment the rustling of the 
underwood, rapidly divided by the approaching form, be- 
came more audible; and so closely did the intruder press 
upon the point in which Captain’ de Haldimar was con- 
cealed, that that officer, fancying he had been betrayed, 
turned hastily round, and, grasping one of the pistols he 
had secreted in his chest, prepared himself for a last and 
deadly encounter. An instant or two was sufficient to 
re-assure him. The form glided hastily past, brushing 
the tree with its garments in its course, and clearing, at 
a single bound, the belt of underwood that divided the 
encampment from the tall forest, stuod suddenly among 
the group of anxious and expectant chiefs. 

This individual, a man of tall stature, was powerfully 
made. He wore a jerkin, or hunting-coat of leather ; and 
his arms were, a rifle which had every appearance of 
having just been discharged, a tomahawk reeking with 
blood, and a scalping knife, which, in the hurry of some 
recent service it had been made to perform, had missed 
its sheath, and was thrust naked into the belt that encir- 
cled his loins. His countenance wore an expression of 
malignant triumph; and as his eye fell on the assem- 
bled throng, its self-satisfied and exulting glance seemed 
to give them to understand he came not without creden- 


Haldimar was particularly struck by the air of bold dar- 
ing and almost insolent recklessness pervading every 
movement of this man: and it was difficult to say whe- 
ther the hanghtiness of bearing peculiar to Ponteac him- 
self, was not exceeded by that of this herculean warrior. 
By the body of chiets his appearance had been greeted 
with a mere general grunt of approbation; but the coun- 
tenance of the leader expressed a more personal interest. 
All seemed to expect he had something of moment to 
communicate; but as it was not consistent with the dig- 
nity of Indian etiquette to enquire, they waited calmly 
until it should please their new associate to enter on thi 
history of his exploits. In pursuance of an invitation 
from Ponteac, he now took his.seat on the right hand ot 
that chief, and, immediately facing the tree, from which 
Captain de Haldimar, strongly excited both by the reports 
of the shots that had been fired, and the sight ot the 
bloody tomahawk of the recently arrived Indian, gazed 
earnestly and anxiously on the swarthy throng. 
Glancing once more triumphantly round the circle, 
who sat smoking their’pipes in cali and deliberative 
silence, the latter now observed the eye of a young chief, 
who sat opposite to him, intently riveted on his lett shoul- 
der. He raised his hand to the part, withdrew it, looked 
at it, and found it wet with blood. A slight start of sur- 
prise betrayed his own unconsciousnsss of the accident ; 
yet, secretly vexed at the discovery which had been 
made, and urged probably by one of his wayward fits, 
he demanded haughtily and insultingly of the young 
chief, if that was the first time he had ever looked on the 
blood of a warrior. 
* Does my brother feel pain ?” was the taunting reply. 
“If he is come to us with a trophy, it is not without 
being dearly bought. The Saganaw has spilt his blood.” 
“The weapons of the Saganaw, like those of the 
smooth face of the Ottawa, are without sting,” angrily 
retorted the other. “They only prick the skin like a 
thorn; but when Wacousta drinks the blood of his 
enemy,” and he glanced his eye fiercely at the young 
man, “ it is the blood next his heart.” 
“My brother has always big words upon his lips,” 
returned the young chief, with a scornful sneer at the 
implied threat against himself. “But where are his 
proofs ?” 
For a moment the eye of the party thus challenged 
kindled into flame, while his lips were firmly compressed 
together ; and as he half bent himself forward, to scan 
with greater earnestness the features of his questioner, 
his right hand sank to his left side, tightly grasping the 
handle of his scalping-knife. The action was but mo- 
mentary. Again he drew himself up, puffed the smoke 
deliberately from his bloody tomahawk, and, thrusting 
his right hand into his bosom, drew leisurely forth a 
reeking scalp, which he tossed insolently across the fire 
into the lap of the young chief. A loud and general 
“ugh?” testified the approbation of the assembled group, 
at the unequivocal answer thus given to the demand of; 
the youth. ‘The eye of the huge warrior sparkled with a 
deep and ferocious exultation. 
* What says the smooth face of the Ottawas now ?” 
he demanded, in the same insolent strain. ‘* Does it 
make his Heart sick to look upon the scalp of a great 
chief?” 
The young man quietly turned the horrid trophy 
over several times in bis hand, examining it attentively 


tuous coolness to its owner, he replied,— 


fire that separated him from his insulter. ‘The formi- 
dable man who had thus wantonly provoked the attack, 
was equally prompt in meeting it. At the first move- 
ment of the youth, he too had leapt to his feet, and 
brandished the terrible weapon that served in the dou- 
ble capacity of pipe and hatchet. A fierce yell escaped 
the lips of each, as they thus met in close and hostile 
collision, and the scene for the moment promised to be 
one of the most tragic character; but before either 
could find an assailable point on which to rest his for- 
midable weapon, Ponteac himself had thrown hfs per- 
son between them, and in a voice of thunder command. 
ed the instant abandonment of their purpose. Exas- 
perated even as they now mutually were, the influence 
of that authority, fur which the great chief of the Ot- 
tawas was well known, was not without due effect on 
the combatants. His anger was principally directed 
against the assailant, on whom the tones of his reprov- 
ing voice produced a change the intimidation of his 
powerful opponent conld never have effected. The 
young chief dropped the point of his tomahawk ; bowed 
his head in submission, and then resyming his seat, 
sat during the remainder of the night with his arms 
folded, and his head bent in silence over his chest. 


* Our brother has done well,” said Ponteac, glancing 
approvingly at him who had exhibited the reeking tro- 
phy, and whom he evidently favoured. “He is a great 
chief, and his words are truth. We heard the report 
of his rifle, and we also heard the cry that told he had 
borne away the scalp of an enemy. But we will think 
of this to-morrow. Let us now commence our talk.” 

Our readers will readily imagine the feelings of Cap- 
tain de Haldimar during this short but exciting scene. 
From the account given by the warrior, there could be 
no doubt the murdered man was the unhappy Donel- 
lan; who, probably, neglecting the caution given him, 
had exposed himself to the murderous aim of this fierce 
being, who was apparently a scout sent fur the purpose 
of watching the movements of the garrison, The di- 
rection of the firing, the allusion made to the regimen- 
tals, nay, the sca!p itself, which he knew from the short 
crop to be that of a soldier, and fancied he recognised 
from its colour to be that of his servant, formed but too 
conclusive evidence of the fact ; and, bitterly and deep- 
ly, as he gazed on this melancholy proof of the man’s 
sacrifice of life to his interest, did he repent that he 
had made him the companion of his adventure, or that, 
having done so, he had not either brought him away 
altogether, oz sent hiin instantly back to the fort. Com- 
miseration for the fate of the unfortunate Donellan 
naturally induced a spirit of personal hostility towards 
his destroyer ; and it was with feelings strongly excit- 
ed in favour of him whom he now discovered to be the 
brother of his guide, that he saw him spring fiercely to 
the attack of his gigantic opponent. There was an 
activity about the young chief amply commensurate 
with the great physical power of his adversary ; while 
the manner in which he wielded his tomahawk, proved 
him to be any thing but the novice in the use of the 
tormidable weapon the other had represented him. It 
was with a feeling of disappointment, therefore, which 
the peculiarity of his own position could not overcome, 
he saw Ponteac interpose himself between the parties. 


Presently, however, a subject of deeper and more 


in every part. Then tossing it back with contemp-| absorbing interest than even the fate of his unhappy 


follower engrossed every faculty of his mind, and 


“The eyes of my brother are weak with age. HeJriveted both eye and ear im painful tension to the 
is not cunning, like a red skin. The Ottawa has often] aperture in his hiding-place. ‘lhe chiefs had resumed 
seen the Saganaw in their fort, and he knows their| their places, and the silence of a few minutes had suc- 
chiefs have fine hair like women; but this is like the] ceeded to the fierce affray of the warriors, when Pon- 


chief, but a common warrior.” 


over the features of the vast savage. 


mies that fall by the tomahawk of Wacousta? but a 
achieve, It is the son of the great chief of the Saga- 


and has courage to venture, even at night, within a 
hundred yards of the fort, he will see a Sagunaw with- 
outa scalp; and he will know that Saganaw by his 
dress—the dress,” he pursued, with a low emphatic 
laugh, “that Oucanasta, the sister of the smooth face, 
loved so much to look upon.” 

Quicker than thought was the upspringing of the 
young Indian to his feet. With a cheek glowing, an 
eye flashing, and his gleaming tomahawk whirling 





tials to recommend him to their notice. Captain de 


rapidly round his head, he cleared ata single bound the 


A flush of irrepressible and threatening anger passed 


“Is it for a boy,” he fiercely asked, “ whose eyes 
know not yet the colour of blood, to judge of the ene- 


great warrior never boasts of actions that he does not 


naw whom he has slain. Ifthe smooth face doubts it, 


bristles of the fox. My brother has not slain a great} teac, in a calm and deliberate voice, proceeded to state 


he had summoned ali the heads of the nations together, 
to hear a plan he had to offer for the reduction of the 
last remaining forts of their enemies, Michilimackinac 
and Detroit. He pointed out the tediousness of the 
warfare in which they were engaged; the desertion of 
the hunting-grounds by their warriors; and their con- 
sequent deficiency in all those articles of European 
traffic which they were formerly in the habit of receiv- 
ing in exchange for their furs. He dwelt on the bene- 
‘ficial results that would accrue to them all in the event 
of the reduction of those two important fortresses; 
since, in that case, they would be enabled to make such 
terms with the English as would secure to them con- 
siderable advantages; while, instead of being treated 
with the indignity of a conquered people, they would 
be enabled to command respect from the imposing alti- 
tude this final crowning of their successes would enable 
them to assume. He stated that the prudence and 








vigilance of the commanders of these two unredueed 
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fortresses were likely long to bafile, as had hitherto been| kindred? As Ponteae had justly observed, the English 


the case, every open attempt at their capture; and ad- 
mitted he had little expectation of terrifying them tnto 
a surrender by the same artifice that had succeeded 
with the forts on the Ohio and the lower lakes. ‘I'he 
plan, however, which he had to propose, was one he 
felt assured would be attended with success. He 
would disclose that plan, and the great chiefs should 
give it the advantage of their deliberation. 

Captain de Haldimer was on the rack. ‘The chief had 
gradually dropped his voice as he explained his plan, until 
at length it became so low, t! 
alone reached the ear of the excited otheer. 
ment he despaired of making himself fully master of the 
ot the deliberation 


it undistinguishatle sounds 


kor a mo- 





important seeret; but in tic course 

that ensued, the blanks left un ipplt d in the discourse 

of the leader were abu ntly filled up. It was what the 

reader has already seen. ‘Phe necessities of the Indians 

were to be urged as a motive for their being tired of 

hostilities. A peace was to be solicited ; a council held; 
warriors propor d, as a mark 


a ball-playing among the 
of their own sincerity and confide 
cil; and when the garrison, Inlled into s 
be thrown entirely off their guard, the warriors were to 
seize their guns and tomahawks, with which (the forms 


] 
nee during that coun- 


eeurity, shonld 





cut short, for the better concealment of their purpose 
their women would be provided, rush in, under pretext 
of regaining their lost ball, when a*universal massaerc 


of men, women, and children was to ensue, until nothing 
wearing the garb of « Sayanaw should be lett. 

It would be tedious to tullow the ehief through all the 
minor ramifications of his subth Suffice it they 
were of a nature to throw the most wary off his guard ; 
every part, so certain 
did it appear their enemies must give into the snare, thet 
the oldest chiefs testified their approbation with a vivacity 
of manner and expression litile wont to characterise the 
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and so admirably arranged was 








garrisons, strong in their own defences, were little likely 
to be speedily reduced, while their enemies confined them. 
inst their in- 


agi 


selves to overt acts of hostility; but, 


| 
| sidious professions of amity who could oppose a sufficient 





caution? His father, the young officer was aware, had a! 
along manifested a spirit of conciliation towards the Ip- 
dians, which, if followed up by the government generally, 
must have had the effect of preventing the cruel and 
sanguinary war that had so recently desolated this re- 
How likely, there- 


s it, having this object always in view, he 


note part of the British possessions. 
fore, wi should 
give into the present wily stratagem, where suc 
motives tor the abandonment of their hostile purpose were 


h plausible 





perfidious chietS! From the few hasty | 
at kind b 
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ly given him by his cuide,— 


ently sought to be the saviour o ‘ 
id gathered that a deep awd artfui pl 
to be submitted to the chietS by their leader; but little 
did he imiegine it was of the finished nature it mow proved 
Any other than the present atteinpt, the vigilance 
experienced father, he felt, would 
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was 





to be. 
ind prudence of his 
have rendered abortive; but there was so much specious- 
ness in the pleas that were to be advanced in furtherance 
of their assumed object, he could not bat nit the almost 
certainty of their influence, even on him. 





Sick and discouraged as he was at the horrible per- 
spective thus forecd on his mental view, the young oflicer 
had not, for some moments, presence of mind to reflect 
that the danger of the garrison existed only so long as he 
should be absent from it. At length, however, the cheer- 
ing recollection came, and with it the mantling rush of 
blood, to his faint heart. But, short was the conscling 
again he felt dismay in every fibre of his treme; 
for he now reflected, that althougi his opportune dis- 
covery of the meditated scheme would save one fort, 
is no guardian angel to extend, as in this instance, 
‘cting influcnce to the other; and within that other 


hope : 
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deliberative mectings of these reserved people. But 
deepest of all was the approval of the tall warrior who 
had so recently arrived. ‘To him had the discourse of 
the leader beea principally directed, as one whose coun- 
sel and experience were especially wantitig to confirm 
him in his purpose. He was the last who spoke ; but, 
when he did, it was with a foree—an energy—that must 
have sunk every objection, even if the plan had not been 
so perfect and unexceptionable in its concoction.as to 
have precluded a possibility of all negative argument, 
During the delivery of his animated speech, his swarthy 
countenance kindled into fierce and rapidly varying ex- 
pression. A thousand dark and complicated passions 
evidently struggled at his heart; and as he dwelt leisurely 
and emphatically on the sacrifice of human life that must 
inevitably attend the adoption of the proposed me: 
his eye grew larger, his chest expanded, nay, his very 
nostril appeared to dilate with unfathomably cuileful ex- 
ultation. Captain de Haldimar thought he had never 
gazed on any thing, wearing the hu:nan shape, half so 
atrociously savage, 

Long before the council was terminated, the inferior 
warriors, who had been so suddenly aroused from their 
slumbering attitudes, had avain retired to their tents, and 
stretched their lizy leneth before the embers of their 
fires. ‘The weary chiefs now prepared to follow their ex- 
from the bow!s of their 


sure, 








ample. They emptied the ashes 
pipe-tomahawks, replaced them carefully at their side, 
rose, and retired to their respective tents. Ponteae and 
the tall warrior alone remained. For a time they con- 
versed earnestly together. ‘Che former listened atten- 
tively to some o¥servations made to him by his com- 
panion, in the course of which, the words “ chief of the 
Saganaw—fort—spy—enemy,” and two or three others 
equally unconnected, were alone audible to the car of 
him who so attentively sought to catch the slightest 
sound. He then thrust his hand under his hunting-coat, 
and, as if in confirmation cf what he had been stating, 
exhibited a coil of rope and the glossy boot of an English 
officer. Ponteac uttered one of his sharp ejaculating 
“ughs!” and then rising quickly from his seat, followed 
by his companion, soon disappeared in the heart of the 
encampment. 
——— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

How shall we attempt to paint all that passed through 
the mind of Captain de Haldimar during this important 
conference of the fierce chiefs ’—where find language to 
convey the cold and thrilling horror with which he listened 
to the calm discussion of a plan, the object of which was 
the massacre, not only of a host of beings endeared to him 
by long communionship of service, but of those who were 
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cious to him than any even in the garrison of which he 
was winember. His sister Clara, whom he loved with a 
love little inferior to that of’ his younger brother; and 
one, even more dearly loved than Clara,—Madeline de 
Haldimar, his cousin and affianced bride,—were both in- 
mates of Michillimackinaec,which was commanded by the 
father of the latter, a major in the regiment. With 
Madcline de Haldimar he had long since exchanged his 
vows of affection ; and their nuptials, which were to have 
taken place about the period when the present war broke 
out, had only been suspended because al! communication 
between the two posts had been entirely cut otf by the 
enemy. 

Captain de Haldimar had none of the natural weakness 
and timidity of character which belonged to the gentler 
and more sensitive Charles. Sanguine and full of enter- 
prise, he scldoin met evils half way; but when they did 
come, he sought to master them by the firmness and col- 
lectedness with which he opposed his mind to their in- 
fliction. If his heart was now racked with the most 
aeute suficring—-his reason incapacitated from exercising 
its calm deliberative power, the sceming contradiction 
arose not from any deficiency in his character, but was 
attributable wholly to the extraordinary circumstances of 








the moment. 

It was a part of the profound plan of the Ottawa chief, 
that it should be essayed on the two forts on the same 
day; and it was a suggestion of the murderer of poor 
Donellan, that a parley should be obtained, through the 
medium of a white flag, the nature of which he explained 
to them, as it was understood among their enemies. If 
invited to the council, then they were to enter, or not, as 
circumstances might induce; but, in any case, they were 
to go unprovided with the pipe of peace, since this could 
not be smoked without violating every thing held most 
sacred among themselves. The red, or war pipe, was to 
be substituted as if by accident; and, for the success of 
the deception, they were to presume on the ignorance of 
their cnemics. ‘This, however, was not important, since 
the period of their first parley was to be the moment 
chosen for the arrangement of a future council, and the 
proposal of a ball-playing upon the common. ‘Three days 
were to be named as the interval between the first con- 
ference of Ponteae with the governor and the definitive 
council which was to ensue; during which, however, it 
was so arranged, that, before the lip of a red skin should 
touch the pipe of peace, the ball-players should rush in 
and massacre the unprepared soldiery, while the chiefs 
despatched the officers in council. 

It was the proximity of the period allotted for the 


to the dismay of Captain de Haldimar. The very next 
dey was appoited for carrying into effect the first part 
of the Indian plan: and how was it possible that a mes- 
senger, even admitting he should clude the vigilance of 
the enemy, could reach the distant post of Michillinacki- 
nae within the short period cn which hung the destiny 
of that devoted fortress. In the midst of the confused 
and distracting images that now crowded on his brain, 
came at length one thought, redoleut with the brightest 
colourings of hope. On his return to the currison, the 
treachery of the Indians being made known, the governor 
might so far, and with a view of gaining time, give in to 
the plan of his enemies, as to obtain such delay as would 
afford the chance of communication between the forts. 
The attenipt, on the part of those who should be selected 
for this purpose, weuld, it is true, be a @esperate one: still 
it must be mac and, with such incentives to cxertion 
as he had, how willingly would he propese his own 
services ! 

The more he dwelt on this mode of defeating the subtle 
ins of the enemy, the more practicable did it appear. 
Or his own safe retarn to the fort he entertained uct a 
doubt; for he knew and relied on the Indian woinan, who 
was bound to him by a tic of gratitude, which her con- 
duct that night evidently denoted to be superior even to 
the interests cf her race. Moreover, as he hed approached 
the cncampnient unnoticed while the chicfs were yet 
awake to every thing around them, how little probability 
wes there of his return being detected while all lay 
wrapped in the most profound repose. Jt is true that, for 
a moinent, his confidence deserted him as he recurred to 
the earnest dialogue of the two Indians, and the sudden 
display of the rope and boot, the latter of which articles 
he had at once recognised to be one of those he had so’ 
recently worn; but his apprehensions on that score were 
again speedily set to rest, when he reflected, had any 
suspicion existed in the minds of these men that an 
enemy was lurking near them, a general alarm would 
have been spread, and hundreds of warriors despatched 
to scour the forest. 

The night was now rapidly waning away, and already 
the cold damp air of an autumnal morning was beginning 
to make itself felt. More than half an hour had elapsed 
since the departure of Ponteac and his companion, and 
yet Oucanasta came not. With a sense of the approach 
of day ceme new and discouraging thoughts, and, for 
some minutes, the mind of the young officer became 
petrified with horror, as he reflected on the bare possi- 
hility of his escape being intercepted. The more he lin- 
gered on this apprehension, the more bewildered were 
his ideas; and already in horrible perspective, he beheld 

the destruction of his nearest and dearest friends, and the 
host of those who were humbler followers, and partakers 
in the same destiny. Absolutely terrified with the mis- 

givings of his own heart, he, in the wildness and uncon- 
nectedness of his purpose, now resolved to make the at- 

tempt to return alone, although he knew not even the 
situation of the path he hed so recently quitted. He had 

actually moved a pace forward on his desperate enter- 
prise, when he felt a hand touching the extended arm 

with which he groped to find the entrance to his hiding 
place. ‘The unexpected collision sent a cold shudder 

through his frame; and such was the excitement to 
which he had worked himself up, it was not without dif- 

ficulty he suppressed an exclamation, that must inevitably 

have sealed his doom. ‘The soft tone of Gucanasta’s voice 

re-2ssured him. 

“The day will scon dawn,” she whispered ; “ the Sa- 

ganaw must go.” 

With the return of hope came the sense of all he owed 

to the devotedness of this kind woman. He grasped the 

hand that still lingered on his arm, pressed it affec- 

tionately in his own, and then placed it in silence on his 

throbbing heart. ‘The breathing of Oucanasta became 

deeper, and the young officer fancied he could feel her 

trembling with agitation. Again, however, and in a tone 
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"}of more subdued expression, she whispered that he must 


go. 
There was little urging necessary to induce a prompt 
compliance with the hint. Cautiously emerging from 
his concealment, Captain de Haldimar now followed 
close in the rear of his guide, who took the same cir- 
cuit of the forest to reach the path that led towards the 
fort. This they speedily gained, and then pursued their 
course in silence, until they at length arrived at the log 
where the exchange of mocassins had been made. 

“ Here the Saganaw may take breath,” she observed, 
as she seated herself on the fallen tree; “ the sleep of the 
red skin is sound, and there is no one upon the path but 
Oucanasta.” 
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Anxious as he felt to secure his return to the fort, there 
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was an implicd solicitation ia the tones of her to whom 
he owed so much, that prevented Captain de Haldimar 
from offering an objection, which he feared might be 
construcd into slight. 

For a mpment or two the Indian remained with her 
arms folded, and her head bent over her chest; and then, 
in a low, deep, but tremulous voice, observed,— 

“ When the Saganaw saved Oucanasta from perishing 
in the angry waters, there was a girl of the pale faces 
with him, whose skin was like the snows of the Canadian 
winter, and whose hair was black like the fur of the squir- 
rel, Qucanasta saw,” she pursued, dropping her voice 
yet lower, “ that the Saganaw was loved by the pale gir!, 
and her own heart was very sick, for the Saganaw ligd 
saved her life, and she loved him too. But she knew she 
was very foolish, and that an Indian girl could never be 
the wife of a handsome chicf of the Saganaw; and she 
prayed 'to the Great Spirit of the red skins to give her 
strength to overcome her feclings; but the Great Spirit 
was angry with her, and would not hear her.” She 
paused a moment, and then abruptly demanded, “ Where 
is that pale girl now ?” 

Captain de Haldimar had often been rallied, not only 
by his brother oificers, but even by his sister and Made- 
line de Haldimar herself, on the conquest he had evidently 
made of the heart of this Indian girl. "lhe event to which 
she had alluded had taken place scveral months previous 
to the breaking out of hostilities. Oucanasta was dircct- 
ing her frail bark, one evening, along the shores of the 
Detroit, when a gust of wind upset the canoe, and left its 
pilot struggling amid the waves. Captain de Haldimar, 
who happened to be on the bank at the moment with his 
sister and cousin, was an cye-witness of her danger, and 
instantly flew down the steep to her assistance. Being 
an excellent swimmer, le was not long in gaining the 
spot, where, exhausted with the exertion she had made, 
and encumbered with her awkward machcecoti, the poor 
girl was already on the point of perishing. But for his 
timely assistance, indeed, she must have sunk to the bot- 
tom; and, since that period, the grateful being had been 
remarked for the strong but uncxpressed attachment she 
felt for her delivercr. This, however, was the first mo- 
ment Captain de Haldimar became acquainted with the 
extent of feelings, the avowal of which not a little startled 
and surprised, and even annoyed hin. The last question, 
however, suggested a thought that kindled every fibre of 
his being into expectancy,—Oucanasta might be the 
saviour of those he loved; and he felt ae if time were 
Wut afforded her, she would. He rose from the log, 
dropped on one knee before the Indian, seized both her 
hands with eagerness, and then in tones of earnest sup- 
plication whispered,— 

“ Oucanasta is right: the pale girl with the skin like 
snow, and hair like the fur of the squirrel, is the bride of 
the Saganaw. Long before he saved the life of Oucanasta, 
he knew and loved that pale girl. She is dearer to the 
Saganaw than his own blood; but she is in the fort be- 
yond the great lake, and the tomahawks of the red skins 
will destroy her ; for the warriors of that fort have no one 
to tell them of their danger. What says the red girl? will 
she go and save the lives of the sister and the wile of the 
Saganaw.” 

The breathing of the Indian became deeper; and 
Captain de Haldimar fancied she sighed heavily, as she 
replied,— 

“ Oucanasta is but a weak woman, and her feet are 
not swift like tose of a runner among the red skins; 
but what the Saganaw asks, for his sake she will try. 
When she has seen him safe to his own fort, she w1!! 
go and prepare herself for the journey. ‘The pale gir! 
shal! lay her head on the bosom of the Saganaw, and 
Oucanasta will try to rejoice in her happiness.” 

In the fervour of his gratitude, the young officer 
cauglit the drooping form of the gencrous Indian wildly 
to his heart; his lips pressed hers, and during the kiss 
that followed, the heart of the latter tounded and 
throbbed, as if it would have passed from her own into 
the bosom of her companion. 

Never was a kiss less premeditated, less unchaste. 
Gratitude, not passion, had called it forth; and had 
Madeline de Haldimar been near at the moment, the 
feeling that had impelled the seeming infidelity to her- 
self would have been regarded as an additional claim on 
her affection. On the whole, however, it was a most 
unfortunate and ill-timed kiss, and, as is often the case 
under such circumstances, led to the downfall of the 
woman. In tha vivacity of his embrace, Captain de 
Haldimar had drawn his guide so far forward upon the 
log, that she lost her balance, and fell with a heavy and 
reverberating crash among the leaves and dried sticks 
that were strewed thickty around. 


Scarcely a second elapsed when the forest was alive 
with human yells, that fell achingly on the ears of 
beth; and bounding warriors were beard on every hand, 
rapidly dividing the dense underwood they eucountered 
in their pursuit. Quick as thought the Indian had re- 
gained her feet. She grasped the hand of her companion ; 
and hurrying, though not without caution, along th 
path, again stocd on the brow of the ravine through 
which they had previously passed. 

“ The Saganaw must go alone,” she whispered. “ The 
red skins are close upon our trail, but they will find only 
an Indian woman, when they expect a pale face. Ouca- 
nasta will save her friend.” 

Captain de Haldimar did as he was 
to the bushes that lined the face of 
scent, he managed once more to gain the bed of the ra, 
vine. For a moment he paused to listen to the sound 
of his pursuers, whose footsteps were now audible on 
the eminence he had just quitted; and then, gathering 
himself ap for the leap that was to cnable him to clear 
the rivulet, he threw himseli heavily forward. fis feet 
alighted upon an elevated and yielding substance, that 
gave way with a crashing sound that echoed far and 
near throughout the forest, and he-telt himself secured 
as if in a trap. Although “despairing of escape, he 
groped with lus hands to discover what it was that thus 
detained him, and found he had fallen through a bark 
canoe, the bottom of which had been tarned upwards. 
Yhe heart of the fugitive now sank within him: there 
could be no doubt that his retreat was intercepted. ‘The 
canoe had been placed there since he last passed through 
the ravine: and it was evident, from the close and tri- 
umphant yell that followed the rendiny of the frail bark, 
such a result had been auticipated. 

Stuoned as he was by the terrific cries of the savages, 
and confused as were his ideas, Captain de Haldimar 
had still presence of mind to perceive the j-ath itself of 
fered him no farther security. He therefore quitted it 
altogether, and struck, in an oblique direction, up the 
opposite face of the ravine. Searce!y had he gone twenty 
yards, when he heard the voices of several Indians con- 
versing earnestly near the canoe he had just quitted ; 
and presently alterwards he could distinctly hear them 
ascending the opposite brow of the ravine by the path 
he had recently congratulated himself on having aban- 
doned. To advance or to recede was now equally im- 
practicable; for, on every side, he was begirt by enemies, 
into whose hands a single false step must inevitably be- 
tray him. What would he not have given for the*pre- 
sence of Oucanasta, who was so capable of advising him 
in this difficulty ! but, from the moment of his descend- 
ing into the ravine, he had utterly Jost sight of her. 
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The spot on which he now rested was covered with 
thick brushwood, gjosely interwoven at their tops, but 
affording sufficient space beneath for a temporary close 
concealment; so that, unless some Tudian should touch 
him with his foot, there was little seeming probability 
of his being discovered by the eye. Under this ue crept, 
and lay, breathless and motionless, with his head raised 
from the ground, and his ear on the stretch for theslighiest 
noise. For several minutes pe remained in this position, 
vainly seeking to catch the sound of a voice, or the fall 
of a footstep; but the most deatilike silence had suc- 
ceeded to the fierce yellings that had so recently cent 
the forest. At times ho tancied he could distinguish 
faint noises’in the direction of the encampment ; aid so 
certain was he of this, he at length canie to the conclu- 
sion that the Indians, either baffled ia their search, had 
relinquished the pursuit, or, having encountered Ouca- 
nasta, had been thrown on a diflerent scent. Tis first 
intention had been to lie concealed uutil the following 
night, when the warriors, uo longer on the alert, should 
leave the path once more open to him; but now that the 
conviction of their return was strong on his mind,he 
changed his determination, resolving to make the best 
of his way to the fort with the aid of the approaching 
dawn. With this view he partly withdrew his body 
from beneath its canopy of underwood; but, scarcely 
had ke done so, when a hundred tongues, like the bay- 
ing of so many blood-hounds, again rent the air with 
their wild cries, which seemed to rise up from the very 
bowels of the earth, and close to the appalled ear of the 
young vfficer. 

Scarcely conscious of what he did, Captain de Haldi- 
mar grasped one of his pistols, for he fancied he felt the 
hot breathing of human life upon his cheek. With a 
sickly sensation of fear, he turned to satisfy himscl! 
whether it was not an illusion of his heated imagina- 
tion. What, however, was his dismay, when he beheld 








| bending over him a dark and heavy form, the outline ot 


which alone was distinguishable in the deep gloom in 
which the ravine remained enveloped! Desperation was 
in the heart of the excited officer: he cocked his pistol ; 
bat scarcely had the sharp tickiag sound floated on the 
air, When he felt a poweriul hand upon his chest; and, 
with as much facility as if he bad been a child, was he 
raised by that invisible hand to his feet. A dozen war- 
rlors now sprang to the assistunce of their comrade, 
when the whole, having disarmed and bound their. pri- 
souer, led him back in triuniph to their-encampment. 


—s-— 
{CHAPTER XIX. 
The fires of the Indians were now 1 early extinet ; but 
the faint light of the fast dawning day threw a ghastly, 


sickly, hue over the countenances of the savages, whieh 
rendered them cven more terrific in their war paint. 
‘Phe chicfs grouped themselves immediately around their 
prisoner, while the inferior warriors, forming an outer 
circle, stood leaning their dark forms upon their rifles, 
and following, with keen and watehful eye, every move- 
ment of their captive. Hitherto the unjortunate officer 
had been too much engrossed by his despair to pay any 
immediate attention to the individual who had first dis- 
covered and seized him. It was sufficient for him to 
know all hope of the safety of the garrison had perished 
with lis captivity: and, with that recklessness of life 
which otten springs trom the very consciousness of 
inability to preserve it, he new sulle nly awaited the death 
which he expected at each moment would be inflicted. 
Suddenly his ear was startled by an interrogatory, in 
English, from one who stood behind him. 

With a movement of surprise, Captain de Haldimar 
turned to examine his questioner. It was the dark and 
ferocious warrior who had exhibited the scalp of’ bis ill- 
fated servant. For a moment the oflicer fixed his eyes 
firmly and unshrinkingly on those of the savage, seeking 
to reconcile the contradiction that existed between his 
dress and features and the purity of the English he had 
just spoken. ‘he otlier saw his drifi, and, impatient of 
the scrutiny, again repeated, as he fiercely pulled the 
strong leathern thong by which the prisoner now found 
himself secured to his girdle,— 

“Who and what are you ?—whence come you ?—and 
for what purpose are you here?’ ‘Then, as if struck by 
some sudden recollection, he laid his hand upon the 
shqulder of his victim ; and, while his eye grew upon his 
features, he pursued, in a tone of vehemence,—* Ha! b 
heaven, I should know that face !—the cursed lines of the 
blood ot De Haldimar are stanped npon that brow! But 
stay, ope proof and Lam satisfied.” While he yet spoke he 
dashed the menial hat of his captive to the earth, put aside 
his heir, and then, with fiendish exultation, pursued—* It 
is even so. Do you recollect the battle of the plains of 
Abralan, Captain de Haldimar ?—Recollect you the 
Mrench cilicer who aimed so desperately at your life, 
and whose object was defeated by a soldier of your regi- 
i am that officer ; iny victim escaped me then, but 





ment ? 
not for ever. ‘The hour of vengeance is nearly now ar- 
rived, and your capture is the pledge of my suceess, 
Hark, how the death-cry of all his hated race will ring 
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her’s ear! 








in madness on your fi: 5 
Amazemeont, stupefaction, and horror, filled the mind 
of the wretched officer at this extruordinary declaration. 
He perfectly recollected that the individual who had 
evinced so mach personal hostility on the occasion 
allnded to, was indeed a man wearing the French uni- 
form, although at the head of a band oi’ savages, and of a 
stature and strength similar to those of him who new so 
fiercely avowed himself the bitter and deadly foe of all 
his race. Ii this were so, and bis tone and language left 
little room for donbt, the doom of the ill-fated garrison 
was indeed irrevocably sealed. ‘This mysterious enemy 
evidently possessed great influence in the councils of the 
Indians: and while the hot breath of his hatred continued 
to fan the flame of fierce hostility that had been kindled 
in the bosom of Ponteae, whose particular friend he 
appeared to be, there would be no end to the atrocities 
that must follow. Great, however, as was the dismay of 
Captain de Haldimar, who, exhausted with the adventares 
jot the night, presented a ghastly image of anxiety and 
fatigue, it was impossible for him to repress the feelings 
of indignation with which the language of this fierce 
man had inspired him. 

“If you are in reality a French officer,” he said, “ and 
not an Englishman, as your accent would denote, the 
sentiments you have now avowed may well justify the 
belief, that you have been driven with ignominy from a 
service which your presence must eternally have dis- 
graced. ‘There is no country in Europe that would 
willingly claim you for its subject. Nay, even the savage 
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race, with whom you are now connected, would, if ap- 
prised of your true nature, spurn you as a thing unworthy 


to herd even with their woll-dogs.” 

A fierce sardonic laugh burst from the lips of the 
warrior, but this was so mingled with rage as to give an 
almost devilish expression to his features. 

“Ignominy—ignominy !” he repeated, while his right 
hand played convulsive ly with the handle of his toma- 
hawk; “is it for a De Haldimar to taunt me with igno. 
miny ? Fool!’ he pursued, after a momentary pause, 
“vou have sealed your doom.” ‘Then abruptly quitting 
the handle of his weapon, he thrust his hend into his 
bosom, and again drawing forth the reeking scalp of 
Donellan, be dashed it furiously in the face of his prisoner. 


* Not two hours since,” he exclaimed, “ I cheered myself 


with the thought that the sealp of a De Haldimar was in 
my pouch. Now, indeed, do I glory in my mistake. ‘The 
torture will be a more fittLug death for you.” 

Had an arm of the insulted soldicr been at liberty, the 
offence would not have gone unavenged even there; for 
such was the desperation of his heart, that he felt he 
could have hugged the death struggle with his insolent 
captor, notwithstanding the fearful odds, nor quitted him 
until one or both should have paid the debt of fierce 
enmity with life. As it was he could only betray, 
by his flashing eye, excited look, and the impatient play 
of his fuot upon ‘the ground, the deep indignation that 
consumed his heart. 

The tall savage exulted in the mortification he had 
awakened, and as his eye glanced insolently from head 
to foot‘along his enemy, its expression told how much 
Suddenly, 
however, a change passed over his features. The mo- 
cassin of the officer had evidently attracted his attention, 
and he now demanded, in a more serious and imperative 


he laughed at the impotence of his anger. 


tone,— 

“ Ha! what means this disguise ? Who is the wretch 
whom I have slain, mistaking him for a nobler victim ; 
and how comes it that an officer of the English garrison 
appears here in the garb of a servant? By heaven, it is 
so! you are come as a spy into the camp of the Indians 
to steal away the councils of the chiefs. Speak, what 
have you heard 

With these questions returned the calm and self-pos- 
session of the otlicer. He at once saw the importance 
of his answer, on which hung not merely his own last 
faint chance of safety, but that also of his generous.de- 
liverer. Struggling to subdue the disgust which he felt 
at holding converse with this atrocious monster, he 
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asked in turn,— 

“Am I then the only one whom the warriors have 
overtaken in their pursuit ? 

“There was a woman, the sister of that boy,” and he 
pointed contemptuously to the young chief who had so 
recently assailed him, and who now, in common with his 
followers, stood impatiently listening to a colloquy that 
“Speak truly, was she not 
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was anintelligible to all. 
the traitress who conducted you here 

“Had you found me here,” returned the officer, with 
difficulty repressing his feelings, “ there might have been 
some ground for the assertion; but surely the councils 
of the chiefs could not be overheard at the distant point 
at which you discovered me.” 

“Why then were you there in this disguise ?—and 
who is he,’ again holding up the bloody sealp, “ whom 1 
have despoiled of this ?” 

“There are few of the Ottawa Indians,” returned 
Captain de Haldimar, “ who are ignorant I once saved 
that young woman’s life. Is it tien so very extraordi- 
nary an attachment should have been the consequence ? 
The man whom you slew was my servant. I had brought 
him out with me for protection during my interview 
with the woman, and J exchanged my uniform with 
him for the same purpose. ‘There is nothing in this, 
however, to warrant the supposition of my being a spy.” 

During the delivery of these more than equivocal 
sentences, which, however, he felt were fully justified by 
circumstances, the young officer had struggled to appear 
calm and confident; but, despite of his exertions, his 
consciousness caused his check to colour, and his eye to 
twinkle, beneath the searching glance of his ferocious 
enemy. The latter thrust his hand into his chest, and 
slowly drew forth the rope he had previously exhibited 
to Ponteac. 

“Do you think me a fool, Captain de Haldimar,” he 
observed sneeringly, “that you expect so paltry a tale to 
be palmed_ successfully on my understanding? An 
English officer is not very likely to ran the risk of break- 
ing his neck by having recourse to such a means of exit 
trem a besieged garrison, merely to intrigue with an 
Indian woman, when there are plenty of soldiers’ wives 
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within, and that too at an hour when he knows the 
scouts of his enemies are prowling in the neighbourhood. 
Captain de Haldimar,” he concluded, slowly and delibe- 
rately, “ you have lied.” 

Despite of the bast insult, his prisoner remained calm. 
The very observation that had just been made afforded 
him a final hope of execulpation, which, if it benefited 
not himselt, might still be of service to the generous 
Oucanasta. 

“The onus of such language,” he observed coolly and 
with dignity, “ falls not on him to whom it is addressed, 
but on him who utters it. Yet one who professes to have 
been himself a soldier, must see in this very circumstance 
a proof of my innocence, Had I been sent out as a spy 
to reconnoitre the movements, and to overhear the coun- 
cils of our enemies, the gate would have been open tor 
my egress ; but that rope is in itself an evidence I must 
have stolen forth unknown to the garrison.” 

Whether it was that the warrior had his own particular 
reasons for attaching truth to this statement, or that he 
merely pretended to do so, Captain de Haldimar saw 
with secret satistaction his last argument was contlusive. 

“ Well, be it so,”’ retorted the savage, while a ferocious 
sinile passed over his swarthy features ; “ but, whether 
you have been here as a spy, or have merely ventured 
out in prosecution of an intrigue, it matters not. Before 
the sun has travelled far in the meridian you die; and 
the tomahawk of your father’s deadly foe—of—of—of 
Wacousta, as I am called, shall be the first to drink your 
blood.” 

The officer made a final effort at mercy. “ Who or 
what you are, or whence your hatred of my family, I 
know not,” he said; “ but surely | have never injured 
you: wherefore, then, this insatiable thirst for my blood ? 
If you are, indeed, a Christian and a soldier, let your 
heart be touched with humanity, and procure my resto- 
ration to my friends. You once attempted my life in 
honourable combat, why not wait, then, until a fitting op- 
portunity shall give not a bound and defenceless victim 
to your steel, but one whose resistance may render him 
a conquest worthy of your arm ?” 

“What! and be balked of the chance of my just re- 
venge ? Hear me, Captain de Haldimar,” he pursued, 
in that low, quick, deep tone that told all the strong ex- 
citement of his heart :—* I have, it is true, no particular 
enmity to yourself, further than that you are a De Hal- 
dimar ; but hell does not supply a feeling half so bitter 
as my enmity to your proud father: and months, nay 
years, have I passed in the hope of such an hour as this. 
For this have I forsworn my race, and become—what 
you now behold me—a savage both in garb and character. 
But this matters not,” he continued, fiercely and im- 
patiently, “ your doom is sealed; and before another sun 
has risen, your stern father’s gaze ghall be blasted with 
the sight of the mangled carcass of ™s first born. Ha! 
ha! ha!” and he laughed low and exultingly, “even 
now I think I see him withering, if heart so hard can 
wither, beneath this proof ef my undying hate.” 

* Fiend !—monster !—devil !” exclaimed the excited 
officer, now losing sight of all considerations of prudence 
in the deep horror inspired by his captor :—* Kill me— 
torture me—commit any cruelty on me, if such be your 
savage will; but outrage not humanity by the fulfilment 
of your last disgusting threat. Suffer not a father’s heart 
to be agonised—a father’s eye to be blasted—with a view 
of the mangled remains of him to whom he has given 
life.” 

Again the savage rudely pulled the thong that bound 
his prisoner to his girdle, and removing his tomahawk 
from his belt, and holding its sullied point close under 
the eye of the former, exclaimed, as he bent eagerly over 
him,— 

“See you this, Captain de Haldimar? At the still hour 
of midnight, while you had abandoned your guard to 
revel in the arms of your Indian beauty, I stole into the 
fort by means of the same rope that you had used in 
quitting it. Unseen by the sentinels I gained your 
father’s apartment. It was the first time we had met 
for twenty years, and I do believe that had the very 
devil presented himself in my place, he would have been 
received with fewer marks of horror. Oh, how that 
proud man’s eye twinkled beneath this glittering blade! 
He attempted to call out, but my look paralysed his 
tongue, and cold drops of sweat stole rapidly down his 
brow and cheek. Then it was that my seared heart 
once more beat with the intoxication of triumph. Your 
father was alone and unarmed, and throughout the fort 
not a sound was to be heard, save the distant tread of 
the sentinels. I could have laid him dead at my feet at 
a single blow, and yet have secured my retreat. But no, 
that was not my object. I came to taunt him with the 





promise of my revenge—to tell him the hour of mY 
triumph was approaching fast; and, ha!” he concluded, 
laughing hideously as he passed his large rude hand 
through the wavy hair of the now uncovered officer, 
“this is, indeed, a fair and unexpected first earnest of the 
full redemption of my pledge. No—no!” he continued, 
as if talking to higiself, “he must not die. Tantalus-like, 
he shall have death ever apparently within his grasp ; 
but, until all his race have perished before his eyes, he 
shall not attain it.” 

Hitherto the Indians had preserved an attitude of calm, 
listening to the interrogatories put to the prisoner with 
that wonder and curiosity with which a savage people 
hear a language different from their own; and marking 
the several emotions that were elicited in the course of 
the animated colloquy of the pale faces. Gradually, 
however, they became impatient under its duration ; and 
many of them, in the excitement produced by the fierce 
manner of him who was called Wacousta, fixed their 
dark eyes upon the captive, while they grasped the 
handles of their tomahawks, as if they would have dis- 
puted with the former the privilege of dying his weapon 
first in his blood. When they saw the warrior hold up 
his menacing blade to the eye of his victim, while he 
passed his hand through the redundant hair, they at once 
inferred the sacrifice was about to be completed, and 
rushing furiously forward, they bounded, and leaped, and 
yelled, and brandished their own weapons in the most 
appalling manner. 

Already had the unhappy officer given himself up for 
lost ; fifty bright tomaliawks were playing about his head 
at the same instant, and death—that death which is 
never without terror to the young, however brave they 
may .be in the hour of generous conflict—seemed to 
have arrived at last. He raised his eyes to heaven, com- 
mitting his soul to his God in the same silent prayer that 
he offered up for the preservation of his friends and 
comrades ; and then bending them upon the earth, sum- 
moned all his collectedness and courage to sustain him 
through the trial. At the very moment, however, when 
he expected to feel the crashing steel within his brain, 
he felt himself again violently pulled by the thong that 
secured his hands. In the next instant he was pressed 
close to the chest of his vast enemy, who, with one arm 
encircling his prisoner, and the other brandishing his. 
fierce blade in rapid evolutions round his head, kept the 
the yelling band at bay, with the evident unshaken de- 
terinination to maintain his sole and acknowledged right 
to the disposal of his captive. 

For several moments the event appeared doubtful ; but, 
notwithstanding his extreme agility in the use of a 
weapon, in the management of which he evinced all the 
dexterity of the most practised native, the odds were 
fearfully against Wacousta ; and while his flashing eye 
and swelling chest betrayed his purpose rather to perish 
himself than suffer the infringement of his claim, it 
was evident that numbers must, in the end, prevail 
against him. On an appeal to Ponteac, however, of 
which he now suddenly bethought himself, the authority 
of the latter was successfully exerted, and he was again 
left in the full and undisturbed possession of his prisoner. 

A low and earnest conversation now ensued among 
the chiefs, in which, as before, Wacousta bore a princi- 
pal part. When this was terminated, several Indians 
approached the unhappy officer, and unfastening the 
thong with which his hands were firmly and even pain- 
fully girt, deprived him both of coat, waistcoat and shirt. 
He was then bound a second time in the same manner, 
his body besmeared with paint, and his head so disguised 
as to give him the caricature semblance of an Indian 
warrior. When these preparations were completed, he 
was led to the tree in which he had been previously con- 
cealed, and there firmly secured. Meanwhile Wacousta, 
at the head of a numerous band of warriors, had departed 
once more in the direction of the fort. 

With the rising of the sun now vanished all traces of 
the mist that had fallen since the early hours of morning, 
leaving the unfortunate officer ample leisure to survey 
the difficulties of his position. He had fancied, from the 
course taken by his guide the previous night, that the 
plain or oasis, as we have elsewhere termed it, lay in the 
very heart of the forest; but that route now proved to 
have been circuitous. The tree to which he was bound 
was one of a slight belt, separating the encampment from 
the open grounds which extended towards the river, and 
which was so thin and scattered on that side as to leave 
the clear silver waters of the Detroit visible at intervals. 
Oh, what would he not have given, at that checring sight, 
to have had his limbs free, and his chance of life staked 
on the swiftness of his flight! While he had imagined 
himself begirt by interminable forest, he felt as one whose 
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